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THE SCRIPTURES AND THE CHURCH. 


The Papacy elevated the Church to the virtual exclusion or suppression of the 
Scriptures ; the modern Church of England, since Chillingworth, has so raised 
up the Scriptures as to annul the Church....... But Donne and his great con- 
temporaries had not yet learnt to be afraid of announcing and enforcing the 
claims of the Church, distinct from, and codrdinate with, the Scriptures—Co L- 
ERIDGE. Notes on English Divines. 

Aut Churchmen who are such upon any thing like rational 
conviction may be fairly presumed to hold that the Scriptures 
and the Church belong together ; though perhaps few have set- 
tled in their mind what is the precise relation between them. 
The developments of our time, both speculative and practical, 
are making it more and more necessary that we have clear and 
definite views touching the nature and grounds of that relation. 
We are not quite prepared to go the full length of Coleridge 
in affirming the Church to be “ coérdinate with the Scriptures :” 
still the passage which we have taken as a sort of motto may 
fitly serve to start the subject. In what we now have to say, 
we shall take for granted that when St. Paul speaks of the 
Church as “the pillar and ground of the truth,” he means, by 
the latter term, the truth as delivered in Scripture. And we 
shall endeavour to show how, in fact, the Church has served 
and serves as the pillar and ground of the truth, and also in 
what respects and for what reasons the truth needs such a stay 
and support. 

Now, it seems plain enough from the Scriptures that the 
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Church was a gradual development and growth of the Divine 
seed planted in the soil of our race and nature by our Lorp 
Himself. We have no reason to suppose that He wrote a 
word of Scripture. His method evidently was not, to set 
down the truths which he came to reveal, and spread them 
abroad in the shape of books or tracts for the instruction of 
men, expecting that they would afterwards form themselves 
into voluntary associations for His worship and service: but 
He gathered a few disciples about Him, and formed Himself 
into a Divine Life within them, and in so doing formed them 
into living union with each other ; and then gave them power 
and authority to do with others as He had done with them. 
Thus originated the Church of Christ on earth: by a power 
and principle of Divine Life, a few men were, not merely asso- 
ciated, but organized into a social body, and made truly “mem- 
bers one of another ;” as in a tree the principle of vegetable 
life draws together, and moulds and assimilates, the elements 
of the soil where it stands, and thus builds itself a visible body, 
a material, organic habitation. 

The Scriptures, therefore, were nowise the seed or root, but 
rather the blossom and fruit, of the Church: it was she that 
produced them, not they that produced her. And this view of 
the origin and growth of the Church, as it is implied in the 
words of St. Paul, is also abundantly confirmed by the unques- 
tionable facts and records of history. For the preparing of 
that which is to support must in reason precede the building of 
that which is supported. And as it stands to reason that the 
Apostles were inspired in what they did as well as in what 
they wrote, so it is historically certain that the Church was 
thoroughly established, and spread throughout most of the then 
civilized world, before any of the New Testament was written. 
For it was by writing as members of the Church to members 
of the Church, that the authors produced that book, as is evi- 
dent enough from the face of the book itself. And indeed 
why should it be otherwise? for to what purpose had the 
sacred oracles been committed to writing, before there was an 
institution organized and settled, pledged and interested to 
preserve, accredit, and transmit them? unless we are to sup- 
pose that Gop would reverse the laws of nature in order to do 
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that which, so far as we can perceive, might be as well or bet- 
ter done by observing them. 

Moreover, it is well known that during and after the time of 
the Apostles many spurious and heretical books were forged 
and published under the Apostles’ names. And who but the 
Church was to distinguish the genuine writings of the Apostles 
from the spurious ones thus put forth? And who else was to 
gather up and hand down the historical proofs and testimonies 
that the several books of Scripture were actually written by 
the persons whose names they bear, and written from the 
sources and for the purposes alleged? How could we know, or 
have any solid reason to believe, that all the inspired writings, 
and none but these, have come down to us in the Bible, but for 
the historical records and authorities preserved in the archives, 
and by the pious care, of the Christian Church? So true is 
this, that even much of our best secular history is confessedly 
derived from the primitive fathers of the Church, who, in their 
anxiety to preserve and perpetuate the faith once delivered to 
the saints, have transmitted in the very wrappers and envelopes 
of the sacred treasure materials which the world justly deems 
of inestimable value. And finally, it is the Church, and the 
Church alone, that has withstood the innumerable heretics, 
fanatics, and schismatics, who from the age of the Apostles to 
the present time have not scrupled and do not scruple to muti- 
late and sophisticate the Scriptures in order to support their 
own inventions ; and who have always bent, as they still bend, 
their fiercest efforts against that authority and that institution 
which was and is the truth’s only sure bulwark and citadel 
against them. 

Thus, as a mere matter of historical fact, the Church has in 
all ages been the faithful keeper and witness of the Word; 

thus from the first she has been to the world emphatically the 
pillar and ground of the truth; insomuch that if St. Paul had 
been merely a judicious historian, and not an inspired Apostle, 
he could most truly have affirmed the point in question. Nor 
need we suppose the Church to have any arbitrary or supernat- 
ural power in the matter : she cannot make Scripture, any more 
than she can make facts: her power is that of reason, acting 
within the acknowledged sphere and upon the acknowledged 
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basis of reason, to testify and authenticate the records of our 
faith ; to collect, preserve, attest, certify, and transmit the facts 
and testimonies upon which a reasonable conviction may stand : 
which she has done with such fidelity, that it is impossible to 
shake her judgment herein, but upon such principles as would 
upset all faith in history. 

Nor is this the only sense wherein the Church is the pillar 
and ground of the truth. She is such morally as well as his- 
torically ; such, not only as regards the preserving and trans- 
mitting of the truth, but also as regards its operation and 
efficiency ; not only in giving us the Scriptures, but in making 
them effectual for our good when we have them. 

For Christianity, it can hardly be too often said, is emphati- 
cally a religion of means. It supposes the being and perfec- 
tions of Gop, the immortality and accountability of man: to 
tell us these things were useless, and worse than useless, but 
that some means be set forth whereby the knowledge may 
become effectual. To provide and apply these means, is the 
proper office and aim of Christianity : as it entered the world 
in the person of our LorD, so it remains in the world embodied 
in His Church, in order to seek and to save those that were 
lost ; and all that pertains to it, whether in the form of doc- 
trine or of discipline, the Scriptures or the Church, are as 
means to thisend. Presuming that man already knows what 
were good to be done, it comes to furnish him the needful aids 
and encouragements for doing it. In a word, to those who 
already hunger and thirst, Christianity offers the bread and the 
water of life freely ; to those who do not hunger and thirst, it 
were useless to offer them. 

Thus, throughout, Christianity is a system of divinely- 
appointed means to certain ends ; ends in which mankind were, 
and are, and must be, deeply interested. Now, here we have 
something altogether practical and economical : there must be 
a government, a discipline, an administration: men are not 
only to be told, but also to be made, what they ought to be; 
and granting that the Scriptures, after the Church has given 
them to us, might do the former, what but the Church is to do 
the latter ? and to what end were the former done, unless the 
latter be done also? In short, how is Christianity to be say- 
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ingly or efficaciously applied and administered as a system of 
means, but in, through, and by the Church ? 

Again: The Scriptures are addressed not only to the under- 
standing, but to the will ; they consist of things to be done, as 
well as known and believed: nay, with them knowledge is 
everywhere in order to action, and action in order to knowl- 
edge ; we are both to know, that we may do, and to do, that 
we may know. Viewed in reference to knowledge, the Scrip- 
tures are a body of truth ; viewed in reference to action, they 
are a body of law. And with the idea of law is inseparably 
joined the idea of legislative, judicial, and executive authority. 
As truth, the Scriptures are to be taught and studied ; as law, 
they are to be administered and obeyed. Which conducts us 
at once to a religious organization, a spiritual commonwealth, 
an ecclesiastical State, with duties, functions, and prerogatives 
analogous to those of the civil State. For it is not enough 
that the law be published and studied in the statute-books ; it 
must also have a living eye and ear and hand, an intelligent 
and operative organ, whereby it may procure itself to be 
obeyed: to give it the force and efficacy of law, there must be 
appropriate tribunalsand magistrates, to expound, apply, and 
enforce it. By these means we are to be instructed, trained, 
disciplined into habits of order and obedience; the law and 
the truth are to be wrought into the structure and substance of 
our hearts and minds, to be intertwisted with the very cords of 
our life ; and our souls to be built up in the spirit and vital 
energy of the faith. 

Nor are these things mere matter of expediency and choice, 
to be accepted or not, according to the dictates of individual 
judgment and will: they are inherent and essential to the very 
nature of all society. And all things purporting or pretending 
to be societies, which do not involve them, will ultimately be 
found wanting in the first principles and essentials of the 
social state: they are not societies, but mere voluntary aggre- 
gations, which, wanting the power of organic life and law, 
must inevitably crumble away, and go to pieces, and disappear. 

To be satisfied of all which, we have but to consider duly 
what we are, and what we need, as both Scripture and experi- 
ence abundantly assure us. Now, if there be any one vice in 
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our nature more central and potent than another, it is that of 
leaning to our own understandings and trusting in our own 
hearts ; and, what is more, we are apt to do this just in propor- 
tion as our understandings are weak, and therefore cannot serve 
us, and as our hearts are wicked, and therefore will not be true 
to us. Thus our self-love is of such a quality that it still keeps 
us from pursuing or accepting what were good for us, and is 
ever determining our choice to that which hurts us. Hence it 
is that wise and prudent men are so apt to call in upright and 
independent counsellors ;—men who will give counsel as a mat- 
ter of duty, not of art, and will help them to take right resolu- 
tions, not furnish pleas and excuses for resolutions already 
taken. Hence, also, men, as soon as they begin to know them- 
selves, naturally wish for some external security and protection 
against the biasings of their self-love ; because, if ignorant of 
their weakness in this particular, the plain truth is, they do not 
know themselves at all ; they have not yet learned the alphabet 
of self-knowledge. Accordingly, we find that the youngest and 
wilfulest people are generally the most incapable of being 
advised, because most apt to pride themselves on not allowing 
their own judgment to be overruled or restrained. And indeed 
we areall of us apt to consider ita great privilege to be allowed 
to have our own way, to follow our own minds, and to think, 
speak, and do just what and as we please. But it is not so: 
on the contrary, there cannot be a greater calamity, unless it 
be the unwisdom that puts us upon seeking or claiming such a 
privilege. For the truth is, we are very dishonest, treacherous, 
and false towards ourselves ; and one of the greatest blessings 
in life is, to have a power at hand that will stand between us 
and our self-will, and teach, and warn, and oblige us to be 
honest, faithful, and just with ourselves. 

This we all know and feel to be true in civil matters, unless 
we be very unreasonable and unwise: and the older and wiser 
we grow, the more we are brought to see that the institutions 
of the State do us quite as much good by teaching and con- 
straining us to be just, as by protecting us from injustice ; and 
we feel quite as grateful to them for enforcing our duties, as 
for securing our rights.. Such institutions, indeed, are the nat- 
ural means whereby we are educated and instructed up the 
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steep, lofty, and sublime heights of social and moral wisdom ; 
and as we approach the summit, and survey the growing pros- 
pect, we perceive and gladly confess, that the law, which once 
seemed so rigid and severe against us, was really our benefactor 
and friend, restraining and subduing us, only to exalt, ennoble, 
and bless. So, also, in our youth we often quarrel with and 
resist whatsoever defeats or obstructs our own will and pleas- 
ure ; but in our age, unless we become something worse than 
children, our warmest gratitude flows towards those who held 
over us the strong, yet beneficent hand of authoritative com- 
pulsion and restraint; and who, with a loving wisdom which 
we were as unable to comprehend as unwilling to obey, pro- 
tected us from ourselves. 

And such or similar are the means and processes whereby 
we are to be trained and disciplined in the paths and to the ends 
of religious wisdom and reason. Here, as there, we are in 
continual need of something to interpose between us and the 
prevarications of our self-love; to instruct, exhort, and con- 
strain us to be just and true to ourselves. Accordingly, one of 
our soundest political writers lays it down as a maxim of civil 
reason, that “he who voluntarily places himself in a situation 
which disables him from doing wrong, thereby gives proof of 
his superiority.” And such a situation is the Church, at least 
in some good degree: her institutions and authorities bear 
much the same relation to religious wisdom, as those of the 
State do to civil wisdom ; and as both should be dear to us, in 
that they shield us from the wrongs that others would do unto 
us; so should they be doubly dear, in that they shield us from 
the still greater wrongs that we would do unto ourselves. Thus 
the Church is the pillar and ground of the truth to us severally 
against ourselves. And the great evil of our dispensing with 
her or getting above her is, that it virtually and in effect leaves 
us free to be a law unto ourselves, to do just what and as we 
have a mind to; which is the most dangerous situation we can 
be placed in. 

But the question is often asked. now-a-days, why may not the 
office here assigned to the Church be performed as well or bet- 
ter by the Scriptures? Have we not in these a law out of and 
above ourselves, whereby we may regulate our life and conduct, 
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and be kept from leaning to our own understandings and trust- 
ing in our own hearts? But is not this much the same as 
leaving a man to judge, and expound, and apply the laws of 
the State for himself; in which case he will most likely take 
only such of them, and in such a sense, as happen to suit him? 
will he not, instead of submitting his will to them, rather exer- 
cise or indulge his self-will in choosing which of them he will 
obey, and how, and when, and how far ; thus in effect making 
them obey him while seemingly obeying them? And has he 
not thus in the authority of those very laws an additional 
means of persuading himself that he is doing another’s will, 
while merely following his own? Can he not with more facil- 
ity and plausibility than ever delude himself into a substituting 
of his wilfulness for obedience ? 

Truly, no society could subsist on this plan; and the press- 
ing necessities of the social state forbid us to think of it for a 
moment. But, because the evils of dealing thus in religion, 
though equally fatal in the end, are not so immediate, so urgent, 
and so apparent, therefore men are less prudent and wise in 
regard to them. For do we not see men with the Scriptures 
in their hands or on their shelves virtually choosing their 
duties? which is to strip them of the very character of duties ; 
laying an exclusive or disproportionate stress on some com- 
mands ; which shows that they value them less as coming from 
Gop, than as expressing or confirming their own preferences? 
whereas the true test of a submissive will is the having equal 
“ respect unto all Gop’s commandments.” Do we not see men 
apparently endeavouring to compound for omitting some duties 
by overdoing others, thus becoming equally wrong in what 
they do, and in what they leave undone? overstraining some 
Scriptures to the marring or suppressing of others, and, instead 
of “so expounding one place of Scripture that it be not repug- 
nant to another,” taking such parts as express or may be made 
to express their own judgment, and then either trimming and 
straining the others into conformity, or else overlooking them 
altogether ; thus in effect managing to recognize Gop as speak- 
ing, only when His voice sounds to their own minds and echoes 
their own thoughts? And yet, while doing all this, do they 
not often persuade themselves that their course is one of 
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implicit submission and docility? Do they not mistake their 
delight at finding Gop agreeing with them in opinion for a 
glad acquiescence in His will? And do they not get encased 
in an impenetrable conceit of obedience and zeal? in short, do 
they not so use the Word of Gop as virtually to arm the deceit- 
fulness of their own hearts with Divine authority? 

Such, we know but too well, is the disposition of human 
nature, of men as they are. Accordingly, it is a maxim of all 
law and all common sense, that no man is a good judge in his 
own case; none is competent to expound and apply the law in 
the instance of his own transgression, because he is an inter- 
ested party, and so, liable to mistake and substitute his own 
will for the law, thus making the law a party to his crime. 
Hence we everywhere find it necessary to have our public, 
authorized, and acknowledged tribunals and judicatories, where 
the subtle intrusions of self-interest may be, as far as possible, 
excluded from the administration of the law. And this princi- 
ple holds as true of Divine law, as of human law ; of the sacred 
Scriptures, as of our civil statutes. And it requires but a moder- 
ate experience of ourselves to teach us, that if left to our own 
judgment and will we shall be very apt to wrest and “draw 
Gop’s laws to us, not ours to Him.” Nor can we have had 
much observation of the world without learning, that they who 
cast off the authority of the Church, and set up their private 
interpretation of the Scriptures, generally turn them into a ‘ 
stay and support for their own inventions and self-delusions. 

And here it may be worth the while to notice a construc- 
tion sometimes put upon that most sound position of our Sixth 
Article, that “ whatsoever is not read in Holy Scripture, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation ;” which is not 
seldom construed as if in this matter every man were both to 
be his own prover, and also to judge for himself whether his 
, proof be sound and sufficient. Surely, we may ask, what right- 
ad minded man would thus dare to trust himself with the preroga- 
tive of judgment in his own case? and that, too, when the 
dearly-beloved offspring of his own mind is the party on trial. 
Or who, that has sense enough to think it better to be guided HM 
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in the right way than to follow a way of his own, but would 
take for granted, that if his views have the stronger reason 
he can make them good in the judgment of a more disinterested 
party, and so will fly to and invoke such judgment as the only 
adequate safeguard which his own reason can have against the 
wrongs of passion? Who, that has any real knowledge of 
himself, but must shrink from the thought of acting both as his 
own prover, and as the final judge of his own proofs, in a thing 
which, from the nature of the case, he cannot but be interested 
to find true ; thus inviting the abuses of self-love in the deepest 
and dearest concerns of reason ? 

Human history is full of instances wherein men, “ mistaking 
the giddiness of the head for the illumination of the Spirit,” 
have fancied that they derived from the Scriptures the heresies 
and fanaticisms which they carried to them. For, though the 
Scriptures be so plain that “the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein,” yet they are not to be understood unless 
studied with reverence and docility. And where is his docility 
and reverence, who arrogantly rejects all approved interpreta- 
tions, and appeals to his own judgment in behalf of what 
himself has had the wit to discover? Will not the same spirit 
that prompts him to such an appeal, also lead him to take only 
so much of Scripture, and that in such a sense, as may serve to 
strengthen his foregone conclusions? So true is this, that in 
our better moments we naturally wish for some outward 
acknowledged authority and jurisdiction, to protect and save 
us from ourselves ; to secure us against the partial and inter- 
ested exercise of our own judgment; and in all cases to aid, 
instruct, and support our tottering and wavering reason. For 
indeed as heaven draws nigh to us, we cannot but feel and 
confess that truth and justice are our highest good ; and that 
it is better to trust in them, though they slay us, than to 
have our life without them. 

Such, then, is the remedy and safeguard against our frailties, 
provided i» the Church; thus is she to us individually and 
in many respects the pillar and ground of the truth. And the 
great virtue of her rule and teaching is, that in our religious 
services she does not leave us ty our own words and thoughts: 
harmonizing all the Scriptures into one consistent doctrine, she 
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does not permit us to choose our texts and duties, to expound 
and apply in our own cases ; but enjoins an equal obedience to 
all Gop’s commands, and imparts an equal knowledge of all 
His holy sentences. She is as concerned and careful that we 
render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, as unto Gop 
the things that are Gop’s ; that we abound in good works, as 
that we be strong in faith; that we do not commit sacrilege, 
as that we abhor idols; that we walk humbly and fearfully 
before the Lorp, as that we refrain from uncleanness and lust ; 
and that we put off the sins of envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, as that we be upright in our dealings, sober 
in our manners, chaste in our persons, and temperate in our 
pleasures. 

From all which it appears, that as the public institutions of 
the State are necessary to make good citizens ; something of a 
similar nature is likewise necessary, to make good Christians ; 
that by the ordering of Divine wisdom and providence the 
Church exists for this end; and that through her agency, 
beneficently guiding and controlling us, the truths and precepts 
of our religion are to be practically brought home to our 
bosoms, impressed on our daily life, and incorporated with our 
being. To what conclusion, then, shall we come, but that, as 
knowledge and action, so the Scriptures and the Church, are 
reciprocally dependent and necessary; that if the Scriptures 
are the eye of the Church, the Church is also the hand of the 
Scriptures : that so by their joint action and influence we may 
be gradually built up and established in the truth. Who, then, 
shall take upon him to decide which of them can best be 
spared? Who shall say whether the brain or the heart be the 
more necessary, seeing that the life depends on the united 
action of both? 

But the Church is liable to err? Undoubtedly she is; else 
she might as well dispense with the Scriptures: but does it 
therefore follow that she is not competent to govern and to 
judge? Is infallibility the only sufficient title to obedience? 
Parents are liable to err ; but does this infer that the children 
are to be exempt from their rule? All human tribunals and 
judicatories are fallible ; but does this preclude or even weaken 
the duty of submission to them? Nay, the fact that we are all 
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liable to err is the very reason why we all need to be under 
government and authority. And if the united judgment of 
many wise and good men, with all the advantages of official cus- 
tom and precedent to aid them, is not entitled to our implicit 
faith, much less, one would think, ought we to repose such 
faith in our own, or in any man’s, individual judgment. So 
that the universal liability to err is a most pregnant position 
against trusting too much ‘in our own reason ; especially when 
that reason comes in conflict with the public, constitutional 
reason of the Church. Surely, the Church has the stronger 
claim to respect, because of our common frailty. Even her 
faults are to be approached with reverence, as the infirmities 
of a venerated father ; we are guilty of grievous sin if we lay 
aside obedience even when we see her wrong, and undertake 
to set her right. 

There are many, it is true, who prefer to rest in the supposi- 
tion or imagination of an infallibility either without them or 
within them ; the one of which ends in an universal monarchy 
in the Church, the other in making every man his own church : 
and as the former naturally generates a superstitious obedience, 
so the latter naturally precludes all obedience ; there we have 
a blind submission to authority, here an equally blind repu- 
diation of it; either one of which has just as much of right 
reason in itas the other, that is, none at all. But, surely, there 
is ground enough for an honest and rational obedience between 
these extremes. And there is the more wisdom in such a 
course, forasmuch as it falls in with the general order of 
nature, and with the common principles of all civil and domes- 
tic obedience ; at the same time cherishing temperance and 
modesty of mind, and breaking up that positive and peremptory 
style of thinking which infers both vice in the heart and folly 
in the head. 

But, finally, to say nothing of our Lorp’s promise to be with 
His Church to the end of the world, there is in the principles 
of human nature something that may well draw to the Church 
our confidence and trust. For in all practical matters, espe- 
cially those pertaining to the life of men in social combina- 
tion, truth is much rather the daughter of time, than of any 
local or individual human parentage: it is by a prolonged 
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operation, by the joint action and reflection of many men 
through a long space of time, not by any upstart reasoning or 
speculation, that the truth is in these things ordinarily dis- 
closed. “ For man,” as hath been well said, “ is a most unwise, 
and most wise being. The individual is foolish : the multitude 
for the moment is foolish, when they act without deliberation ; 
but the species is wise.” So that here again, as in the State 
the power of all works to protect the person and property of 
each from violence and fraud ; so in the Church the experience 
and reflection of all act to defend the mind of each from error 
and delusion ; the whole Church thus serving as the pillar and 
ground of the truth to each and every part. 

And if the Church has an authority that challenges obedience, 
she has also a sacred beauty that inspires love, and a venerable 
majesty that awakens awe. The best poetries that time has 
brought forth have been married to her doctrines, and incor- 
porated with her offices. Apparelled indeed in the united 
attractions of Revelation, of Reason, and of Art; as old as 
Christianity, yet as young and fresh as nature’s Spring; she 
has every thing to make obedience as much a matter of delight 
asit isof duty. In short, she is our great, long-tried, much- 
experienced Mother, in whose severe, yet amiable bosom the 
wisdom and virtue of our brethren of all ages are available for 
the reproof, the instruction, and guidance of each and every 
one of us. Yet, because the holy and beautiful stream of her 
life and doctrine runs so deep and smooth and still in its 
ancient, long-accustomed bed and channel, as scarcely to be 
heard ; therefore many surmise that it hath ceased to flow; 
and so they turn away to some frantic rivulet, whose little, 
feeble life is all spent in noise and foam. 





CHRISTIAN ART. 


It is our purpose to notice and criticise Church buildings and 
other works of Christian art, from time to time, as they appear. 
With the single exception of the Church Journal, we are not 
aware that any of the Church papers or periodicals have 
attained to anything like enlightened criticism of this import 
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ant branch of religious labour ; and the fact that it is needed 
encourages us to make some effort to supply the deficiency. 
Our ideas of Church architecture, in particular, are clearly 
defined in our mind. We have given the subject much careful 
study, and, although our comments may not command the entire 
assent of many of our readers, we think they will be found to 
be based upon correct principles. To specify these principles, 
would occupy more time and space than we can at present 
spare. We must defer the tempting pleasure, only now stating 
that, in the main, we give cordial approval to the modern 
science of Ecclesiology, which has done so much, and we hope 
will yet do more, towards inculcating the due observance of 
propriety and symbolism, both in arrangement and ornamen- 
tation. We shall criticise without fear or favour, ignoring 
persons and confining our remarks to works only, and the ideas 
which should govern them. 

We begin with St. Peter’s church, Brooklyn, a new building, 
differing in many respects from any other with which we are 
acquainted, and possessing several points worthy of being 
noted. Its general plan consists of naive and aisles, chancel, 
robing-room and porch, with large and well-lighted school- 
rooms under the whole. The style is Gothic, of the period 
called “Geometrical.” The external walls are of a dark 
bluish-black stone, with dressings and main door-way of Caen 
stone. The strong contrast of these materials is unpleasant, 
and there is evident unfitness in using a very soft and friable 
stone for the finishing and protection of a very hard and 
durable one. ‘The front is flanked at each corner by a turret, 
finished with battlements resting on a cornice, at each angle of 
which is a frightful beast in imitation of the gurgoyle—a very 
questionable ornament. There are three doors, the centre one 
opening into a narrow porch, the side ones directly into the 
aisles, and probably intended to be used only for exit. Over 
the porch are four windows, and in the gable a round window 
with rich tracery. The roofs are covered with green and 
purple slates, laid in bands, which look very well on the shady 
side, but have a bad effect in sunlight, owing to the peculiar 
hue of the darker kind. There is no clerestory, properly 
speaking, but a foot or two of vertical wall separates the nave 
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roof from that of the aisles,—an arrangement much preferable 
to the common “broken back.” The chimney is brought out 
at the peak of the gable over the chancel arch,—a convenient 
place, but not, therefore, a proper one, it having, from time 
immemorial, been assigned to the cross. 

The chancel, we regret to say, is but about ten feet deep, 
and its shallowness spoils the interior effect of the whole 
building. It would doubtless have been deeper if there had 
been more room on the lot, but we insist upon it that parish 
authorities are as much bound to provide space for proper 
ritual arrangements and architectural proportions as for pews. 
The chancel-window is filled with rich tracery. The ceiling is 
arched and ribbed. The roofs of nave and aisles are open, of 
the usual Gothic form, made of pine, painted and grained to 
represent oak. We do not know who is responsible for this 
humbug, and the like one of blocking off the plastered walls in 
imitation of stone. We can hardly believe that the architect 
would be guilty of such things ; and it is a pity that the 
Building Committee were not better instructed. It is time 
that these vulgar tricks were done away with. If people are 
poor, and cannot afford oak roofs and stone walls, that is no 
reason why they should “make believe” they are rich, and 
practice such palpable and petty deceptions. The ceilings are 
painted dark blue, much to their injury, the colour being heavy 
and not pure. Those of the nave are lighted by dormer win- 
dows, which might as well not be there, as all their light is 
absorbed by the dark colour. 

At the front end of the building is once more perpetrated 
the common nuisance, a gallery for the accommodation of the 
organ and choir, and poor folks who are unable to rent a pew 
on the respectable ground floor, or boys who desire a seat 
where the congregation cannot see them. We trust the time 
will come when organs and choirs will be placed where they 
belong, next to the chancel. 

The stained glass of the windows is rich, and some of it 
fine, but the chancel and front gable windows have the usual 
defect of all modern work of the kind,—too much blue. They 
are carefully designed after English examples and in the Eng- 
lish style, but we wish that our glass-stainers would consider 
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that there is a better school for their art out of England than 
in it ; that the windows of the French churches made in the 
thirteenth century are incomparably finer than any others of 
whatever age or country. 

The chancel furniture and the pews are of chesnut, oiled. 
This wood has a coarse grain and rather flat color, but it is 
decidedly preferable to grained pine, and much cheaper than 
oak or walnut. The font is a characteristic design, executed 
in Caen stone, and placed near the chancel. 

The interior of the building needs colour, but we presume that 
is one of the improvements yet to be made. It is the custom 
now-a-days for church-building parishes to leave a great deal 
for their successors to accomplish. St. Peter’s church is well 
designed for that intent ; and we beg leave to advise that the 
proper course for the future flock to pursue will be first to 
remove the graining from the wood, the blocking from the 
walls, and the “black and blue” from the ceilings, and then 
apply to all some of the gloriouscolouring characteristic of the 
“decorated” Gothic style. This would be an improvement, 
indeed, and render the building more creditable to the congre- 
gation, and none the less an honor to Gop and His Church. 


PROVIDENCE. 


In the reign of James I. the idea was suggested of framing 
a code of laws for the English Church. The task was entrusted 
by the Convocation to Bishop Overall ; who produced a volume 
which has been ever since known as Bishop Overall’s Convoca- 
tion Book. It was adopted by the Convocation of Canterbury, 
but did not, according to English ideas, become law, because it 
was not approved by the King. His approbation was with- 
held, because the book maintained the doctrine of St. Paul in 
the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, namely, 
that “the powers that be are ordained of Gop.” The King 
considered, that if, by any means, he or his posterity should be 
deposed, this doctrine would compel the adherence of those who 
held it to the usurper, who had taken his place, in derogation 
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of the rights of the ancient line. There is no doubt that the 
King put the true construction upon the doctrine. But it was 
nevertheless the true doctrine ; and the Convocation Book was 
the revival of the Apostolic principle. Its framers were far in 
advance of their age; but they made that advance by going 
back to the Holy Scriptures. 

King James’ doctrine was that of the Divine right of Kings, 
vested in a single family, and, to use words of more modern 
origin, indefeasible and imprescriptible. Bishop Overall’s doc. 
trine has received the name of the Providential doctrine, and 
inculeated submission to whomsoever may have acquired a firm 
grasp of power. A third doctrine has since been invented. It 
maintains the natural right of majorities to govern ; and it was 
in itsbehalf that the terms indefeasible and imprescriptible 
were first used. 

About the time of the English Revolution of 1688, many 
books and pamphlets were published on the subject of the Prov- 
idential doctrine. Bishop Sage, one of the deprived Scottish 
clergy and one of the two Bishops first consecrated in the dises- 
tablished Church, engaged in this controversy. He was a man 
of great learning and ability, and combated bravely in favour 
of the doctrine of the indefeasible right of Kings. Since that 
period, his notions have been scouted out of the world ; and the 
tendency of things, in this country at least, is altogether in 
favour of the indefeasible rights of majorities. This is not the 
place to contest that doctrine, or to maintain the Providential 
view. They have only been mentioned here as a convenient 
introduction to some discussion of the doctrine of Providence 
in general. . 

All Christians acknowledge the idea of Gop’s Providential 
government of the worldinname. That is, they acknowledge 
it upon some, perhaps upon a very erroneous, theory ; while the 
greater number refuse to act upon it practically. They are 
rather disposed to dispute about the doctrine than to reduce it 
to practice. It is certainly much the easier course. For the 
Providential government of Gop, like every thing else which 
relates to Him, is a great mystery. It isa double mystery. It 
is in close connection with the acknowledged fact of human free 
will; with which it-seems scarcely possible that the human 
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intellect can reconcile it. Again, it is in close contact, opposi: 
tion it may be said, with the prevailing ideas about the laws of 
nature. According to those ideas, the universe is governed by 
certain fixed laws; which the ALMIcuty has imposed, and which 
continue to operate without further action on His part. Skep- 
tically inclined persons hold these laws to be so absolute, that 
they are never in any way interfered with; they perhaps even 
doubt if Gop Himself can interfere with them. They at least 
deny all special interpositions, whether by way of miracle or 
Providence. These men are not Christians. 

Christians admit that Gop can dispense with His own laws, 
and has sometimes doneso. He has sometimes done so by way 
of a direct and visible interposition. These interpositions are 
called miracles. Many persons regard them as only capable of 
being used as proofs of the Divine mission of the person who is 
empowered to perform them, as an instrument in the hands of 
the only true worker of miracles. They consider them as visi- 
ble interpositions of the Author of Nature, with His works, in 
violation of His own general rules. Visibility comes thus to 
be supposed to be of the essence of a miracle. That it is not 
so is sufficiently shown by the instance of the Incarnation ; 
which is only known to us by an independent Revelation. 

Many men admit that, and perhaps other miracles which are 
not visible, upon evidence ; but they still regard a miracle asa 
direct interference with settled laws. They admit the possi- 
bility of such interference ; but deny the truth of every partic- 
ular instance, unless it be either visible in itself or attested by a 
Revelation, which is itself attested by visible miracles. This 
class of thinkers differ from those who will only believe in vis- 
ible miracles ; because while one set of men undertake to say, 
that no miracles are ever worked, except as proofs of the mis- 
sion of the agent, the other concede that Gop can and does 
work them for other purposes. Now this principle is at the 
foundation of the doctrine of the Providential government of 
the world. A special Providence is nothing but a secret mira- 
cle. From the nature of the case no instance can be proved or 
explained, but neither can the general doctrine or any particu- 
lar instance be disproved. 


All thinkers, as has already been said, admit the Providen- 
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tial government of the world in some sense ; but many only in 
a very illusory sense. They make a distinction between gen- 
eral and special Providence. But if you examine into their 
meaning, you will find, that by general Providence they under- 
stand nothing more than that the world is governed by laws, 
which Gop has ordained. But this is not Providence in any 
sense. ‘They deny the existence of a special Providence, and 
explain away general Providence into the laws of nature, and 
so virtually deny any Providence at all. The ground for so 
doing is that the doctrine involves the ideas of a Divine inter- 
ference with the free will of men and with the laws of nature. 

It is expressly revealed that a sparrow falleth not to the 
ground unless agreeably to the will of our HEAVENLY Farner. 
This is not to be explained away as meaning no more than that 
the sparrow falls according to the Divinely appointed laws of 
nature. No Revelation was required to teach us that; and the 
interpretation is, moreover, inconsistent with the context. For 
the fact is revealed as a ground of confidence in the Divine pro- 
tection, and is coupled with an assurance that the hairs of the 
Apostles’ heads were numbered, that is, in the Divine mind. 
Yet the fall of a sparrow often involves both human will and 
the laws of nature. If the schoolboy had not had the will to 
throw the stone, or if the stone had not been placed where he 
found it, or if the laws of gravitation and projection had been 
ever so slightly different, the bird would not have fallen. But 
he would not have fallen had it not been the Divine Will that 
he should fall. He did not fall, like the heroes of Greek trag- 
edy, before an inevitable and inexorable fate. Therefore neither 
human free will nor the established laws of nature are free 
from the interference of the Divine Will. Gop equally stilleth 
the raging of the sea and the noise of the waves and the mad- 
ness of the people. (Psalm Ixv. 7.) 

This it is impossible to comprehend, but not impossible to 
believe, for it is a mystery. By which is to be understood a 
doctrine which implies a contradiction in the human intellect, 
which can only be reconciled by facts beyond the reach of the 
human intellect. To those who regard the human intellect ag 
infinite, mysteries are falsehoods. Those who do not, can 
belicve them as readily as a boy believes that the earth revolves 
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around the sun, without being able to comprehend the demon- 
stration. 

The mystery of Providence is, like other mysteries, to be 
received by simple faith. Yet various theories have been 
devised to solve it. Of all these it may be said, that they can- 
not be proved to be true; but yet they cannot be proved to be 
false. It seems that if they were true they would, perhaps any 
of them, solve the mystery. They, therefore, answer the pur- 
pose of showing, that if the wit of man can invent a solution 
the problem is not absolutely insoluble. Although the wit of 
man cannot show the solution, which it has invented, to be the 
true one, the Wisdom of Gop may have one, which is both true 
and sufficient, although it does not please Him to reveal it to us. 

Men have invented several such solutions. One is, that Gop 
does not work by laws but by a series of immediate exertions 
of His power. There are no laws of nature, say the advocates 
of this theory, but Gop works uniformly, because He works upon 
uniform principles, and therefore the results are uniform. Per- 
haps this view is not practically different from the common one. 
In both there: is uniformity, which is the very difficulty in the 
way of believing a special Providence. The same solution will 
serve for either. It is that special Providences occur accord- 
ing to uniform laws or uniform principles, as we adhere to the 
one or the other of the schemes which have been mentioned. 

This only brings us to the common difficulty about prayer, that 
it is impossible to suppose that the Will of Gop can be changed 
by external circumstances. When therefore we ask a Provi- 
dental dispensation, we seek to change the laws or the princi- 
ples of an immutable being. The true difficulty here lies in 
the mode of Gon’s existence. Isit measured by duration? Is 
it successive ? or are all things, present at once, so to 
speak, to the Divine mind? It cannot be shown that they 
are not so present. But the ideas of succession and duration 
are a part of human nature, probably of all finite natures. We 
can no more conccive of a being to whom all space is present, 
than of one to whom all duration is present. Both imply infin- 
ity. So thoroughly and entirely are space and duration involved 
with our own existence, that we cannot conceive of any exist- 
ence separated from them. If we could, a great many difficul- 
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ties in theology and metaphysics would vanish. It is perhaps 
just as well that we should receive the mysterious doctrines of 
theology in humble faith notwithstanding difficulties, and that 
we should let the difficulties of metaphysics alone. 

It is true that we can not know, that this eternal now, as it 
has been called, is the condition of the Divine existence. But 
it may be sufficient to remove the difficulties of an humble mind 
to admit that it may possibly be so. If it be, the nature of the 
GODHEAD is so far removed beyond the scope of our intellects, 
that we can form no opinions about His modes of working. 
This is the truth which meets us at every turn, and the forget- 
fulness of which is the cause of all our controversies about 
mysteries and sacraments. But if we can form no idea of the 
mode in which Gop works, we cannot know, that special Prov- 
idences are not as consistent with both free will and the uni- 
form order of nature, as human responsibility is with the 
Divine Omnipotence and Omniscience. 

Another solution has been found in the idea that somewhere, 
in the long train of causes and effects, an interposition of Divine 
power may have dispensed with the laws of nature, in such a man- 
ner as to have escaped human observation. It isremarkable that 
this seems to be implied in the common phrase of a “Providential 
dispensation.” No one, from the very nature of the case, can 
prove such an interposition. But neither can any one disprove 
it. It must be admitted that its only use is to show that spe- 
cial Providences are conceivable. This is really the utmost 
extent to which any solution can go. But it is enough for 
those, who are humble enough not to desire to know as much 
as the Omniscient. Such men are content with the knowledge 
that the doctrine of a special Providence or any other doctrine 
is revealed. All that they want with a solution is to use it, 
when the doctrine is employed as an argument against Revela- 
tion. 

But it is true, that, however the doctrine is to be explained, 
it is a revealed doctrine; which we are to accept like other 
revealed doctrines, both theoretically and practically. In fact, 
when men are not arguing they do take it for granted, that 
Gop governs the world, and so have all the theory, which is 
required for practical purposes. 
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The first practical use which is to be made of the theory, or 
rather truth, is, that men are bound to submit to whatever state 
of things they find established around them. But suppose the 
state of things is manifestly evil? Then the next enquiry is, 
Has Gop, in the course of His Providential government of the 
world, placed it in my power to remedy that evil? If so, it is 
His Will that I should devote myself to the task. If He have 
not entrusted me with such power, or authority, then that is an 
intimation that I am not called upon to set matters right. I 
had therefore better not meddle in what does not really con- 
cern me. We have no duties where we have no power ; no 
obligation to action, where we have no right of action. This 
seems to be a very fair interpretation of the text, “Study to 
be quiet and to do your own business.” [1 Thess., iv. 11.] 
It is true, that the primary meaning of the passage seems to be 
to inculcate industry. But why was the word “ quiet” intro- 
duced, except as an intimation that our industry is, not only to 
be occupied in our own business, but to be confined to our own 
business. It will, then, not disturb our peace and quiet, by 
drawing off our attention from our own business to that of 
other people. It will thus be both more effective and less mis- 
chievous. For that over which we have no power we have 
clearly no responsibility. If we look around us we shall all 
find that we have under our power, and consequently within 
our responsibility, quite as much as it is desirable to have to 
answer for. 

There is another text in the second Epistle of the same 
Apostle to the same Church, which may have been intended as 
‘ a sort of commentary on that which has been just mentioned. 
It is this: “ For we hear that there are some which walk among 
you disorderly, working not at all, but are busy-bodies. Now 
t..em that are such we command and exhort that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own bread.” [2 Thess., iii. 11, 12.] 
Again, another Apostle classes busy-bodies with very undesira- 
ble companions, when he says, “Let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil-doer, or as a busy-body in 
other men’s matters.” [1 Peter, iv. 16.] This, at least, sup- 
poses that PRrovipENCE has divided the labour of the world 
among men, so that each has a special portion committed to his 
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care. With this he cannot be too busily employed. But with 
it his responsibility ends, and when he steps beyond it, to enter 
upon “ other men’s matters,” he not only assumes a responsibil- 
ity which does not belong to him, but directly offends, and 
that not only against the Divinely appointed order of the 
world, but against specific Divine precepts, which have been 
revealed for his guidance. 

One of the most striking instances of the violation of these 
principles, is the practice of persecution. Men are so excited 
at the idea of the dishonour done to Gop by a want of faith, 
or a faith unworthy of Him, that they assume the right of com- 
pelling every one to agree with them, and of punishing those 
who will not do so. Very cogent arguments have been framed 
in favour of persecution. In truth, some of them would be 
unanswerable, but for two facts. The one is that no human 
being can be quite sure that he is not mistaken in some point 
of his own faith. The other is, and it is perhaps a corollary 
from the first, that no man is responsible for the faith of 
another. On the other hand, now that persecution, at least in 
its old forms, is no longer in favour, men deny the authority of 
the Church or the sects to exercise discipline over their own 
members, in matters connected with opinion, and treat every 
such case as an act of persecution. This is a very remarkable 
instance of the tendency of the human mind to carry every 
thing to an extreme. 

The principle which is under discussion solves the difficulty. 
No man is responsible for the religious opinions of another ; 
and therefore no man has a right to enforce his own opinions 
upon another. But the authorities of the Church, and those of 
every sect, are responsible for the soundness of the teaching; 
which they authorize. They have, therefore, a right to inquire 
into the teaching of those who teach by their commission, 
or by a commission derived through them. If they find the 
teaching unsound, they have a right to withdraw the commis- 
sion, which was never given to teach other doctrines than those 
of the Church or sect through or from which it was derived. 
Moreover, the authorities of every Church and sect have a right 
to exclude from their Communion persons who are endeavouring 
to pervert their other members. 'To deny them these rights is to 
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take away all possibility of Ecclesiastical order or Ecclesiasti- 
cal union. For the members of every Church and sect have 
entered into its Communion, on a certain basis of faith or 
opinion, the protection of which they have a right to demand 
of their rulers. Thus far Ecclesiastical authority extends ; 
because it is thus far necessary to Ecclesiastical order, and 
therefore is the business of those who are charged with the 
preservation of that order. But when it goes beyond that 
limit, and pries into the secret opinions of men, or punishes any 
Opinions or promulgations of opinion with temporal penalties, 
those who wield it commit the sin of persecution. 

All men are now agreed in abhorring persecution ; although 
perhaps all might not agree upon a definition of the word. 
But they are not all agreed in being quiet about other men’s 
matters. There never was an age, in which so many persons 
conceived themselves called upon to govern the world. Per- 
haps there never was an age, in which so many were really 
qualified to take a part in its government. But no man was 
ever qualified to govern it. Yet there are numbers who seem 
willing to undertake the task. They insist that their opinions 
shall be the rule of all men’s actions. They even require this 
when those opinions are founded upon facts of which they 
have had no opportunities of information, and relate to com- 
munities of whose situation and circumstances they are pro- 
foundly ignorant. Now a right understanding of the doctrine 
of Providence would lead them to see, that if it were designed 
that their opinions should prevail in these matters, they would 
have been furnished with means of making them up correctly, 
and with power to enforce them. 

Yet there are innumerable cases, in which men give a great 
amount of time and labour to the government of others, over 
whom they neither have right nor pretence of authority. Than 
this, nothing can be more unreasonable and absurd. This cen- 
sure does not apply, so long as men confine themselves to argu- 
ment,.or even to advice. Yet much labour, in the matter of 
advice, would be saved, if the old and true proverb about prof: 
fered advice were remembered. But people are not content to 
offer their counsels or their arguments, and leave them to have 
such weight as they may deserve, and be neglected or not, 
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according to the convictions of those to whom they are 
addressed. This would be all very well. But they are not 
content merely to argue, or merely to advise ; they insist upon 
dictating. If their dictation be not immediately submitted to, 
they will scold and abuse those who have only acted upon their 
own judgments in cases within their own responsibility. They 
thus clearly assume a position of authority in which the Provi- 
dence of Gop has not placed them. 

This is the course pursued by too many in questions relating 
to religion, morals, politics, or perhaps only to economy. It 
implies a total rejection of the Providential theory of govern- 
ment. A rejection as complete as that of King James, Bishop 
Sage, or the French Revolutionists. The difference is that 
these modern opponents of the Providential theory put no other 
in its place. They will neither submit to kings nor to majori- 
ties, except a majority of which they may happen to be mem- 
bers. They insist not only that they will act for themselves, 
but that they will rule every one else. 

Yet it cannot be denied, that the Providential theory of 
government has the sanction of Holy Scripture, since St. Paul 
wrote to the Romans, “There is no power but of Gop, the 
powers that be are ordained of Gop.” [xiii. 1.] He does 
not say that kings or republics are ordained of Gop, but that 
the powers that be are ordained of Gop. Whatever authority 
then exists is ordained of Gop, and entitled to be obeyed, 
“not only for wrath but also for conscience sake.” [Romans, 
xiii. 5.] 

Obedience is required of every one to the power to which 
he is, in the course of Providence, subjected. But difficult 
questions have sometimes arisen as to what is the power to 
which one has been so subjected. When one power has super- 
seded another without its consent, there may be sometimes 
doubt as to the moment at which the new power begins to be, 
that is, to possess authority. The answer in general is, So 
soon as it has so far overcome its predecessor as to be the sole 
power capable of performing the functions of a government, 
that is, of restraining evil-doers and protecting the innocent. 
It will be seen at once, that this rule has no connection with 
the origin of the power, or with the right or the wrong of the 
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original contest. It rests not on any idea of antecedent right. 
It rests solely on the fact, that Gop, in His Providential govern- 
ment of the world, has bestowed power upon those who actually 
possess it. It is as available for Cromwell or Napoleon III. as 
for Charles II. or Louis XVIII., or Alexander II. as for the 
Swiss Republic, because it does not profess to inquire into 
the right, but only into the possession. 

But when we come to particular cases, it is sometimes not easy 
to fix on the precise moment at which the new government 
acquires such a consistence, as to entitle it to the allegiance of 
the former subjects of the old one. The English Revolution 
of 1688 is an instance of this. Most persons were of opinion 
that so soon as the new King and Queen were recognized by 
the Convention Parliament, and King James fairly out of his 
own dominions, the new government was to be considered as 
established. With relation to England this was probably true. 
But in Scotland and Ireland there was a struggle, and conse- 
quently a doubt. But so far as England was concerned, many 
of the non-jurors themselves seem to have been of the opinion 
which has been indicated. There were Bishops and clergy- 
men, who were willing to recognize, by submission, the new 
government, but not to take oaths, which were, at least formally, 
inconsistent with those that they had already taken. Their 
difficulty was a purely personal one. But the government took 
advantage of their conscientiousness to force them into the 
position of non-jurors ; in order that it might have the distribu- 
tion of their preferments. 

Other men, even some now living, have been of opinion, that 
the condition of things, so late as 1715, was such as to save the 
persons engaged in the insurrection of that year from the moral 
guilt of resisting the powers that were. Yet this notion rather 
proceeds on the idea, that the government of George I. was 
itself a new government not fully established, than that it was 
a continuation of that established in 1689. But all men are 
agreed, that the rebellion of 1745 can only be justified on the 
theory of an indefeasible Divine right in the Stuart family. 

This difficulty of ascertaining the precise moment at which 
the new government becomes entitled to the allegiance of the 
subject, is only an instance out of a large class of cases. All, 
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or almost all, human action is governed by the application of 
rules to circumstances, or, in technical phrase of the law, to the 
facts. Whenever the facts are uncertain the application of the 
law, whether human or Divine, becomes difficult and uncertain. 
But the principles of the law are not affected by such difficul- 
ties. Moreover, every rule of law is susceptible of an easy 
application in cases about the facts of which no doubt exists. 
Of these cases the government of the United States is one. It 
is known, that there were questions in the minds of some good 
men, as to the moment at which our Revolutionary government 
took its place among the powers that be. But there is no doubt 
that it did take such a place at least as far back as 1783. There 
can then be no question, that according to the Providential 
theory we all owe submission to the existing government. This 
is at least as plain as that it is due upon the democratic princi- 
ple of the right of the majority to rule. Even if this were 
otherwise, it would not be less true that we are bound to be 
subject to the higher powers, because the powers that be are 
ordained of Gop. 

The Apostle is speaking of political power, but the same 
principles are applicable in the Church and in the family. It 
is after all the course of Gop’s Providential government, which 
determines the individuals who are to rule or to obey in such 
societies. When our Ecclesiastical or our family relations are 
established, the persons to whose authority we are subjected 
are to us the powers that be, and entitled to our obedience. 
This does not, however, seem to be generally understood. The 
political power bears the sword, and according to St. Paul not 
in vain. It has the means of coercing obedience, and therefore 
it gets a kind of obedience. The laws are obeyed, with a 
grumbling obedience, when they cannot be evaded, because they 
can be enforced. But in the Church and in the family 
there is no external coercive power, and the inference is hastily 
drawn, that there is no authority. It does seem that the two 
ideas are very intimately connected, and even that the idea of 
authority involves that of some coercive power. In the Church 
there is such a power, the final resort of which is exclusion 
from Communion. This is a coercive power, although it may 
not, perhaps, be called external, because it has no relation to 
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material interests. But it is still a means of coercion. It is 
notwithstanding overlooked ; because the Church, in this coun- 
try does not exercise it, although some of the sects do. 

The result of the whole matter is a tendency, every where, 
for every individual to do that which is right in his own eyes. 
Yet it is not true that there is no king in Israel ; for the Lorp 
our Gop is our Kine. Moreover, He has His established depu- 
ties among us, to whom He has committed portions of His author- 
ity. There are bishops, pastors, husbands, fathers, mothers. 
All these persons have been Providentially placed in the posi- 
tions which they occupy, and towards those to whom they fill 
those relations, are among the powers that be. To them, 
then, is obedience due not only for wrath but for conscience 
sake. To them also is reverence due. What is reverence? 
Perhaps it may be attempted to answer this question hereafter. 

H. D. E. 


LEE ON INSPIRATION. 


The argument of Mr. Lee’s book turns mainly on two points, 
the first of which lies in substituting what is called the dynam- 
ical theory for the old doctrine of a verbal and literal or 
mechanical inspiration, the second in distinguishing between 
revelation and inspiration. 

The mechanical theory, as was seen in our former article on 
the subject, supposes that the whole matter and form of Scrip- 
ture, the ideas, language, style, imagery, and even the grammat- 
ical order and construction, were dictated immediately and 
exclusively by the Hoty Spirit. This infers that the human 
authors of the Bible were used merely as machines, the passive 
conductors, so to speak, of the inspiring Power ; their own fac- 
ulties of understanding and will, and all their peculiarities of 
genius, temper, and character having no share in the result, nor 
any influence upon it. So that what came from them was in 
no proper sense their workmanship: they were but the pens, 
not the penmen, of the Spirit; and it is not so correct to say 
that individual men spake as they were moved by the Hoty 
Guost, as that the Hoy Guostr spake, merely borrowing from 
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men the powers of human utterance, at the same time suppress: 
ing or suspending all their other powers. 

But there are certain facts, obvious in themselves, and made 
still more so by criticism, which can hardly be accounted for 
on this theory. Such are the marked varieties of style and 
diction, which we meet with in different parts of Scripture, and 
which we should naturally refer to the specialities of individ- 
ual mind, character, and association. The holders of the the- 
ory in question either offer no explanation of these things, or 
else resort to the hypothesis, that the Sprrir merely “ accommo- 
dated Himself” to the peculiarities of the several writers. The 
author of this hypothesis remarks that “the Hoty Guosr 
inspired His amanuenses with those expressions which they 
would have employed had they been left to themselves ;” thus 
assuming an exercise of the Divine agency without any ade- 
quate motive or end. 

The dynamical theory, on the other hand, supposes that the 
human authors of Scripture were employed as living powers. 
They were strictly agents in the work; their powers of will 
and understanding concurring and codperating in the process. 
Here the faculties of the individual man act according to their 
natural laws,so that his peculiarities of temper, genius, and 
character appear in the result. He did not at all cease to be 
himself, but rather became more truly himself, in the Sprrrr’s 
hands: the inspiring Power, so far from suppressing or sus- 
pending his individualities of thought and disposition, made 
use of them, guiding and shaping their action to its own ends. 
It was in and through, not over them, that the celestial current 
flowed. Nay, it was partly because of them that he was cho- 
sen for the work, and therefore they were but excited into 
greater energy and activity in the process. In short, his mind, 
through all its powers, was kindled, not extinguished, by the 
Divine influence ; was itself turned into light, so to speak, by 
the beams of supernatural illumination. On this theory, all 
the fore-named diversities of style and diction are easily 
explained. In fact, the language, the imagery, the cast and 
texture of the composition are just such as we should expect 
from the circumstances and associations of the men, as these 
are disclosed in their several writings. 
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Here, then, we have a Divine element and a human element 
in the composition of Scripture. These two elements vitally 
interpenetrate, and stand together in organic union and cohe- 
rence, like soul and body. Nor can we form any rational idea 
of a revelation from Gop to mankind, without including both 
these elements. Without the Divine element, there were either 
no matter to be revealed, or else no sufficient authentication of 
the matter ; without the human element, the revelation would 
needs stop with the individual to whom it was originally made. 
In order to reach the race, it must take the complexion and 
physiognomy of his personal being, and embody itself in the 
forms of human thought and expression. Thus the substance 
of Divine truth is made incarnate, as it were, in the language 
of men, and so brought within the sphere of our human per- 
ceptions. 

The whole analogy of nature favours this view of the case. 
Gop accomplishes all His ends by certain means. Here the 
end is the imparting such knowledge to man as he could not 
naturally attain ; the means consist in clothing that knowledge 
in such forms and aspects as to be grasped by his natural fac- 
ulties. In this we have but an instance of natural means used 
to a supernatural end: men are addressed in the language of 
earth, because they are not capable of any other ; but that lan- 
guage is made the vehicle of ideas and meanings which Heaven 
alone can supply. To attain this end, the same Power that 
gave the message chose the messenger ; and the ground of such 
choice lies in the mental and moral characteristics of the per- 
sons chosen. Their peculiarities of nature and education were 
a part of the very means used for the conveyance of the mes- 
sage. So that the inspiring Power did not proceed by exclud- 
ing the individualities of human agency, but rather by exalting 
and refining them, and by moulding and assimilating them to 
its purpose. 

Nor does this infer that the men are to be regarded as in any 
sense the authors or sources of that which is revealed ; but only 
that they, with all their specialities of mind and character, 
were used as the fitting agents for conveying the revelation 
to others. So, in nature, the principle of life, whether animal 
or vegetable, can become known to us only under a certain 
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material embodiment. This body it organizes for itself out 
of the elements that lie within its reach. The fitness of those 
elements for such use is the reason of their being so used. It 
is true, the matter to be organized imposes certain conditions 
on the organizing principle ; it must be used on its own terms, 
and in accordance with its own laws ; still it can in no proper 
sense be regarded as the cause of the organization. That 
cause isin the living power itself, which does all the work, 
shapes and determines the organic structure, and submits to 
the conditions of the matter only for the purpose of turning 
it to its own use. And the two interpenetrate and cohere, not 
in mechanical nor ideal but in dynamical union. 

Now, as in organic nature passive matter is used by certain 
vital energies in accordance with its own laws; so in Scrip- 
ture individual men are used by the Spirir as living powers ; 
and all that pertains to them as agents is drawn into the pro- 
cess. They are acted upon, in order that they may act. The 
work, though wrought in them by Another, is still truly ¢eir 
work. And from the joint action of the Divine and human 
elements there results the vital organism of Revelation ; divine, 
because it is from Gop; human, because it is for men. The 
several parts of Scripture were written by individual men. 
This is simple matter of fact. And can we, after all, conceive 
of a human element in them abstracted from the complexion of 
personal authorship? Doubtless, what belonged to the sacred 
penman as individuals formed an integral part of their agency 
in the work ; moulded indeed and actuated by the Spirrr, but 
nevertheless actively participating in the result. Nay, each 
writer’s specialities of mind and character were even essential 
to the due reception of what he wrote: his share of the work 
was ordered with reference to what was peculiar in him; his 
mental and moral characteristics were requisite for the adequate 
conveyance of his Divine message. Without the inspiring 
Power, the man could not have grasped the matter to be 
revealed ; without his codperation as an individual agent, that 
matter could not have received fitting expression. In the 
words of another, “ the Bible is authoritative, for it is the voice 
of Gop ; it is intelligible, for it is in the language of men.” 

There have arisen different views of inspiration, according 
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as one or the other of the forenamed elements has been over- 
worked or pushed too far. The mechanical theory, though not 
formally denying the human element, practically ignores it, 
and lays exclusive stress on the Divine. It therefore admits 
of no degrees ; conditions, limitations are foreclosed by its 
very principle ; it affirms the entire and unqualified Divinity 
of Scripture, referring to the Spirit all those facts which are 
supposed to infer the agency of individual men. This theory 
Mr. Lee rejects as no longer tenable, and the chief aim of his 
book is to establish that it has no advantage over the dynami- 
cal theory, as regards the perfection and infallibility of Scrip- 
ture. 

On the other side, there are various systems which agree in 
making too much of the human element ; and several Christian 
writers have been led into concessions fatal to the authority 
of Scripture as a standard of faith and practice. All these 
varieties of opinion may be reduced to three heads. The first 
proceeds by substituting “The Bible contains the word of 
Gop,” for “The Bible is the word of Gop.” Though not 
pretending to draw the line between what is inspired and what 
is not, it nevertheless asserts both the possibility and the fact 
of errors in Scripture, resulting from ignorance, inattention, or 
defective memory on the part of the writers. The second 
affirms various degrees of inspiration. That all the parts of 
Scripture are inspired, but not all to the same extent. How 
far the inspiration reaches in each case we cannot, nor need 
we, determine: such assistance was given, and only such, as 
the exigency required ; and it is not for man to say where 
nature ended, and inspiration began. The tendency of this 
system is to attenuate the Divine element in certain portions 
of the Bible, if not to deny it altogether. The third is the 
school of Schleiermacher, whose motto is, “The letter killeth, 
the spirit giveth life.” They confine revelation to the person of 
Curist, and hold inspiration to be a very subordinate matter : 
that the use of the Bible consists in developing our religious con- 
sciousness, in presenting us a mirror of Curist’s history, in 
depicting the intense spiritual life of His first followers, and in 
giving the letter through which the spirit of truth may come 
home in vital experience to the heart. 
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The great fault of these theories, and of all others proceed- 
ing on the same principle is, that they refer us to something 
within for the truth and sanctions of Scripture. If the human 
mind were thus, from some inward sense, a. competent. touch- 
stone of Divine truth, then there could be no need of a super- 
natural disclosure of that truth to us. He who knows what 
Gop ought to say, can have no need that Gop should speak to 
him ; since he can learn nothing from such speaking but what 
he already knows. So that the very purpose of a revelation 
supposes that the authentications of it must come, not from the 
mind, but fo the mind from without ; and we have to receive it 
and act upon it as law, before we can come to know and love 
it as truth. 

Our next point is, to distinguish between revelation and 
inspiration. By the former is meant a direct communication 
from Gop, whether the matter disclosed be above the reach of 
man’s natural powers or not. By inspiration, on the other 
hand, is meant that inworking of the Hoty Spmir whereby 
the human authors of Scripture were guided and strengthened 
in their work. The two are distinguished also in their source : 
the Divine Logos reveals, the Hoty Guost inspires. And the 
difference between them is one of kind, not merely of degree, 
as appears in that we have instances of either apart from the 
other. The Patriarchs had revelations, but were not inspired 
to record them; St. Luke was inspired to write the Acts, but 
we are not told that he had any revelation. Some portions of 
Scripture are occupied in unfolding to man the treasures of 
supernatural truth ; others are simply a record of such things 
as the writers had or might have learned from observation or 
history. But whether the knowledge came by revelation or 
by experience, there was in either case the same need of inspi- 
ration, to preserve the record. of it from those errors and 
imperfections which adhere to every thing that is merely human. 
For it is plain, that however the writer came by his material, 
or from whatever source he derived it, unless he had some 
unerring guidance in his use of it what he wrote would have 
no real authority as a rule of faith and practice, since in that 
case we could have no assurance that he saw the matter as it 
really was, or that he described it correctly even as he saw it. 

13 
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Large parts of the Bible are mainly historical, that is, con- 
cerned with matters of fact. And when once a thing had been 
revealed to a man, and the revelation made public by him, it 
became thenceforth as much matter of history as any other 
event. Here we may aptly illustrate the difference in ques- 
tion. It appears that in many cases the Divine message was 
not written out till some time after being received ; in some 
cases several years passed between the receiving and the writing 
of it. Here, though nothing more was to be revealed, inspira- 
tion was needed, both for the perfect recalling of the message, 
and for the accurate recording of it. From this point we can 
easily meet most of the arguments urged to prove error and 
imperfection in the Bible. These assume tacitly that the things 
excepted to are recorded as revelations; while in truth they are 
but matters of fact and history, moulded into the Scripture 
narrative under the guidance of Divine inspiration. 

By inspiration, then, is meant that Divine influence under 
which all parts of the Bible were written, whether consisting 
of historical facts or of supernatural disclosures. It is to be 
borne in mind, too, that inspiration is in its nature and idea 
objective, extending through the whole book, stamping it as 
emphatically the word of Gop, and distinguishing it from 
every thing merely human. As the attestation of the Hoty 
Spirit in, through, and for man, it is an essential constituent in 
the organism of Scripture as the record of a revelation from 
Gop. 

But how does this -work of inspiration differ from the ordi- 
nary operations of the Sprrir? Here, again, the difference is 
specific, and not merely one of degree. The Spirit’s ordinary 
operations cannot be directly distinguished from the workings 
of our own minds ; and the pretending to distinguish them is 
the very essence of fanaticism. In the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, the Spirit prompts to the particular task of writing, and 
specially qualifies for it, and through the work is known and 
recognized as an external power overmastering the will and 
faculties of the writer, instead of being absorbed and hidden 
in them. So that the result is, and cannot but be, distin- 
guished by the penman as preéminently the Sprrir’s work, not 
his own; that is, the Sprrir uses him, and at the same time 
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makes him to know that such is the case ; whereas, ordinarily, 
the Sprrit helps men without letting them know it. Briefly, in 
the one case, the Sprri’s action is in the very process matter of 
knowledge, in the other, matter of faith: there, the man is 
distinctly conscious of an objective impulse ; here, he is con- 
scious only of what is subjective. 

As to the language of Scripture: Men have commonly the 
power of clothing their thoughts and feelings in suitable 
words; and in like manner the language used by the sacred 
writers was doubtless the fitting expression of that internal 
life produced by the Spirir. And the same Power that 
infused this life is to be regarded as the vital principle of the 
language used; and to this utterance of the Spirit belongs 
that pregnant style which in a few words conveys such infini- 
tude of meaning, and which has the wonderful “capacity of 
translation into any dialect that has a living and human qual- 
ity.” Some modern theories of inspiration hold that only the 
subject-matter of the Bible came from the Spirit, the language 
being left to the unaided choice of the writers. This infers 
the distinct action of the two agencies; one supplying the 
form of expression, the other the thoughts expressed ; a very 
fantastic notion. According to the dynamical theory, the 
inspiring Power, as the productive principle, embraces the 
entire activity of those inspired, making their language the 
word of Gop. Thus the whole substance and form of Scrip- 
ture come forth as an integral product; all the materials, 
whether derived from history, experience, revelation, or infer- 
ence, being assimilated into perfect organic unity and consis 
tency by the vital energy of the Spirit. 

The source, the nature, and the scope of inspiration being 
thus settled, we still have two questions, namely, What is the 
Bible? and, In what light are we to view it? The first is 
answered by pointing to that collection of writings which the 
Church holds as Canonical, and defines in her Sixth Article. 
Touching the second, there is an error growing up in our time, 
which draws a sharp line between the Old Testament and the 
New. The school of Schleiermacher and its derivatives main- 
tain that the connection of the two is merely arbitrary and his- 
torical, not vital and essential ; Curist being of Jewish birth 
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and lineage merely because the universal REDEEMER could not 
well appear except among a monotheistic people. So that 
Christianity, as to its peculiar features, stands in exactly the 
same relation to Judaism as to Heathenism. All such views 
rest upon a fundamental error touching the nature and struc- 
ture of the Bible. This record, including both the Old and New 
Testaments, presents itself as an organic whole, of which all 
the parts converge to one definite end. The entire framework 
of Revelation stands or grows together in the two ideas of 
redemption and salvation. To the first man was given a hope 
of the redemption of his race; beyond this the last of the 
Prophets cannot go: the appearance of the REDEEMER did but 
realize that hope. 

In pursuance of the end in question, there was from first to 
last one continuous process, running the two grand divisions 
of Scripture into an indissoluble unity. “The Law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Curist.” The aim of each earlier 
revelation was to restore the lost truths of religion, and 
rebuild them amidst positive false religions: hence the charac- 
ter of separation and of progressive development stamped 
upon the Old Testament. When the Patriarchial revelation 
became clouded by idolatry and unbelief, the Mosaic was added 
to it; which latter, while imposing a more positive and penal 
discipline, held out in the field of prophecy a greater fulness 
of promise. In the legal element the principle of separation 
is more strongly developed ; in the element of promise the 
lines of separation expand into a wider circle. The revela- 
tion of Curist includes and perfects all that had gone before, 
uniting them with itself in organic completeness. Here the 
Law becomes real, living truth ; the promise, actual grace. 
The lines of separation melt away into universality, and there 
succeeds a kingdom of the elect, reaching over all the people 
of the world, 

The immediate purpose to be served by each part of Scrip- 
ture, as viewed either in itself or in connection with the oth- 
ers, we may not always be able to discern. But this our 
ignorance is no reason for denying or doubting the fact of 
such purpose ; while, as in case of any organic whole, each 
fresh discovery of a final cause serves but to illustrate the 
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mutual relation of all the parts. So in the animal structure, 
the veins and arteries had been discharging their proper func- 
tions thousands of years before their final cause was known. 
The nervous system remains a mystery even yet, but does any 
one imagine it to be purposeless or unimportant? And as the 
various parts of the animal structure are called into action at 
different times and for different ends, their degree of activity 
also varying with the occasion ; so the relative value of the 
several parts of Scripture varies according to the wants of the 
age. In our time, what was of main importance in the early 
Church may not be of such immediate practical use ; while, 
again, what is most essential now may not have been called 
into special action then. But the Divine record itself varies 
not: the landscape remains the same; though the sun, in the 
several points of its diurnal course, may lend greater bril- 
liancy to some features of the scene, and cast others into the 
shade. 

The several parts, then, of Scripture, to be rightly under- 
stood and valued, must be regarded as the members of an 
organic structure, each having its own function to perform, its 
own element or portion of truth to convey. That we cannot 
always discern their use, is no argument of their uselessness. 
Gop alone knew how to build His scheme of mercy out into 
practical operation, to order and compose all its parts in 
mutual service and intelligence. It is nowise likely that the 
sacred writers themselves fully understood what ends their 
respective shares in the work were meant to serve. Their 
action may be compared to that of a well-organized drama, 
where the several characters have each their own ends, think 
each their own thoughts, follow each their own wills, yet all 
concur in working out the purpose of the dramatist. What 
they are severally aiming at, they may know well enough; 
what the author is aiming at through them, they know not. 
Each has his own special centre of action, but there is a high- 
er centre of action common to them all, though unknown to 
them ; and no one can be what he is, and do what he does, 
apart from the others. 

The foregoing paragraphs embrace, we believe, a pretty full 
and fair outline of the author’s theory in all its main points. 
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We come next to the matter of proof, which must be de- 
spatched with much more brevity. 

Here, as in other branches of knowledge, for proof we must 
resort to the facts of the case. But, before doing this, we may 
refer to a line of argument which some have made quite too 
much of, others quite too little. It is usually termed “ the wit- 
ness of the Spirit.” Here the error lies not so much in the 
thing itself, as in the place assigned to it in the chain of evi- 
dence. When offered as proof of inspiration, it can have no 
force at all save to those who already believe in inspiration : 
to the unbeliever it cannot but be simply unintelligible ; as 
though some higher order of being should offer us a new idea 
for which we have no corresponding sense. The Bible being 
recognized as Divine, this may then be fitly alleged in cone 
firmation of previous evidence. To the practical Christian 
such testimony of the Spirit is a precious treasure: but the 
life of the Spirit must be active within us, before we can intui- 
tively recognize the voice of the Spirit speaking in Scripture. 

It is also to be noted, that the authenticity of the books of 
Scripture, and the credibility of their writers do not fall with- 
in the present discussion. These points are ascertained on 
other grounds, and must for the present be assumed. 

The proofs, then, of inspiration are, some external, some 
internal, and some a combination of the two. The external 
refer to the judgment and practice of the Church, which, next 
to the internal, are the strongest evidence that the nature of 
the case admits of. Now, that the Scriptures, from and after 
the very time when they were written, were preserved, revered, 
quoted, and referred to, by the Church, as of ultimate and 
Divine authority, is a simple matter of fact. This fact is 
amply witnessed by numerous individual writers, who were 
fully competent to testify in the question, and whose testimony 
has come down to us. That the canonical books of the Old 
Testament were regarded by the Jews as Divine both in their 
source and subject-matter, is witnessed by the Apocrypha, and 
by other Jewish writers who could not be ignorant of what 
they affirm, and whose affirmation could have no currency but 
what grew from its truth. We have like evidence that from 
the first the Christians, both individually and collectively, 
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believed the Scriptures to be inspired. Nay, such belief is a 
main element of that life which originally organized the 
Church, and has held her in being ever since. Nor was there 
any want of discrimination in the matter ; for among both 
Jews and Christians there were many books claiming to be 
inspired, which were excluded from the Canon, because such 
claim was judged to be without foundation. To all which we 
must add, that in defence, not merely of the doctrines con- 
tained in the books, but of the very books themselves, both 
Jews and Christians submitted to persecution and death. 

The internal proofs consist mainly in that the sacred writers 
claim inspiration for themselves, and ascribe it to each other. 
These proofs are set aside by some, as involving a petitio prin- 
cipii: but such is not the case; for the authenticity of the 
books, and the credibility of the writers are first proved from 
other sources, and by the same rules and methods as apply in 
case of other writings. Ina work on inspiration, the whole 
array of what are called “Christian evidences” is properly 
taken for granted. Such authenticity and credibility being 
duly ascertained on their own proper grounds, the writers them- 
selves must needs be admitted as the best possible witnesses as 
to why and from what sources they wrote. Their testimony on 
these points can nowise be invalidated but by impeaching their 
veracity. So that the appealing to Scripture in proof of its 
own inspiration is a perfectly legitimate procedure. If its 
inspiration were assumed in order thence to infer its credibility, 
this would indeed be a logical fallacy; but this cannot be 
justly urged when that credibility has been established on 
independent grounds. It is not because the Bible is inspired 
that we yield belief to its contents; but, its claims to belief 
being first made good, we are fully entitled to draw our main 
argument of its inspiration from its own statements. What the 
authors of Scripture say for themselves on this point, is, then, 
the highest order of proof. In fact, this is the only direct evi- 
dence there can be in the case; for the writers alone could 
know directly whence the matter of their writings came, and 
under what influence they wrote. And all the evidence possi- 
ble in the question must be traced to their own statements, save 
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what grows from the signs of miraculous power displayed by 
them, and from the testimony of others similarly endowed. 

Now the sacred writers often, and in the most expressive 
language, refer to Gop as the source of what they wrote, and 
the cause of their writing. The instances of this in the Old 
Testament are so numerous and so remarkable that they need 
not be dwelt upon. Hardly less frequent and emphatic, in all 
parts of Scripture, is the testimony which the several writers 
bear to the inspiration of others. And our Lorp was contin- 
ually quoting the Prophets, to prove what and whence He was ; 
and their alleged prevision of Him necessarily supposes them 
to have been inspired. He also repeatedly promised the Hoty 
Sprrit to His disciples; and both the terms of the promise and 
the nature of the event infer that the Sprrir was given them 
for the specific end of inspiration in word and in deed. It was 
an infallible guidance that He promised them. And they man- 
. ifestly wrote in the full assurance that the promise had been 
been made good in them. They speak as having authority ; 
yet there is never any savour of pride or arrogance in their — 
speech. For the details of the matter, we must refer to the 
book itself, as they cannot be gone into here. 

Miracle and prophecy seem to involve a mixture or combina-— 
tion of external and internal proofs. It is plain that in case of 
prophecies fulfilled we have the event testifying from without, 
and the prediction from within ; and the two together form the 
strongest proof of supernatural agency in the matter. And as 
the Old Testament abounds in prophecies that were fulfilled in 
the New, so the latter contains many that have been in course 
of fulfilment ever since in the Church. Nor is the strength of 
this evidence at all impaired by the fact that prophecies cannot 
be clearly understood till viewed in the light of their fulfil- 
ment ; for it enters into the idea of prophecy, as distinguished 
from records of fact, that it finds its interpretation in the 
event ; thus leaving the course of history to develop itself freely 
from the natural principles of human action. It is also to be 
noted, that as to the Divine Mind there is no past nor future, 
and therefore no succession of events; so to the eye of pro- 
phetic intuition the events of several ages appear as occurring 
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simultaneously, and are not distinguished in the order of time: 
what were future to the mind in its natural action, is seen as 
present. Which explains the seeming confusion sometimes met 
with in prophetic announcements. 

As for miracles, these are tokens of supernatural power 
occurring in the open field of human observation. They can 
have no direct force, therefore, to authenticate the message of 
those who wrought them, save to such as were present to wit- 
ness them. But, through the testimony of these, they may 
become most pregnant authentications of such message to us. 
“We know that thou art a teacher come from Gop, for no man 
can do these miracles that thou doest, except Gop be with him,” 
must ever be the Janguage of reason. Such things both accredit 
the workers of them as organs of Gop, and seal as truth what 
those organs utter. And this demonstrative power abides in 
the record of them, that record being duly verified, or the truth 
of it assumed. That we can imagine no stronger evidence than 
this, appears in that, wherever any claims to inspiration are 
advanced, miracles are offered as tests. That false teachers 
claim such powers, only argues the greater force in them as evi- 
dence. They are the only proofs given, because the only ones 
admissible. So that the miracles of Scripture must always be 
taken as proving the inspiration of Scripture, until the record 
shall be overthrown, as it has been verified, on independent 
grounds. 

There are several other points through which we should like 
to follow the learned author, but we are already transcending 
our limits. The eighth discourse is mainly occupied with 
answering objections, such as, that the sacred writers contra- 
dict each other ; that their statements are sometimes at vari- 
ance with profane history ; sometimes with the conclusions of 
science. All these points are handled with his usual candour 
and ability. He asks no more indulgence for the Scripture rec- 
ord, than sober criticism cheerfully accords in case of other 
writings. On the whole the book decidedly improves upon 
acquaintance: the more we read it, the more we cannot but 
regard it as a pretty solid and judicious piece of work. And 
as it has now been reprinted in this country, we hope that 
Churchmen generally, and clergymen especially, will make 
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themselves masters of its argument. They may rest assured 
that hereabouts is to be the tug of war, and that they had best 
get themselves well armed for the struggle. 

We had also purposed hazarding a few reflections and sug- 
gestions of our own on the general subject ; but these, too, 
must be forborne for the present. Perhaps we shall return to 
the question at some future time ; for we really see not how we 
can better serve the brethren than by stirring up their minds 
to this great and too much neglected theme. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


NO. 2.—DAWN OF THE REFORMATION. 


“ And if one look unto the land, behold darkness and sorrow, and the light is 
darkened in the heavens thereof.” —Jsaiah v. 30. 

The Church of Scotland, in the earlier part of the 16th cen- 
tury, presented the same sad spectacle, which was exhibited in 
the other portions of the Roman obedience. Nowhere did more 
lamentable corruptions of Gospel truth prevail; nowhere was 
greater liccntiousness of morals displayed with unblushing front 
by those who bore the highest offices of the Church. - Here, as 
in other countries, the enforced celibacy of the clergy had pro- 
duced evils of the darkest dye—the inevitable results of the 
unscriptural and tyrannical enactment. We are told by histo- 
rians, that at this period acts of Parliament are frequent, 
for the purpose of legitimatizing the offspring of such of the 
clergy, as had wealth and influence sufficient to make it an 
object. The monasteries and nunneries, once the abode of 
industry, poverty, and piety, had added vastly to their posses- 
sions, partly by the generosity and superstition of their benefac- 
tors, and partly by purchase from their continually increasing 
hoards, until a large portion of the Scotch territory—and that 
the most valuable—was owned by these religious bodies. The 
life led by the inmates was one of luxury and immorality, and 
ill calculated to gain the respect or win the affections of the 
laity. Yet the Romish hierarchy and religious orders, sup- 
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ported by the Crown and great nobles, possessed of high dig: 
nities and honours in the State, and secure in the enjoyment of 
their wealth and splendour, turned a deaf ear to all demands for 
the correction of these abuses, and resolutely shut their eyes to 
the portentous signs which began to appear. Fire and faggot, 
not the “Sword of the Spirit,” were the means which they 
employed to exterminate the growth of heretical opinions, as 
they haughtily styled all deviations, whether small or great, 
from the dogmas of Rome ; while at the same time they gravely 
discussed questions as of the deepest moment, which in all well 
informed minds cannot but excite the utmost disgust and abhor- 
rence. An instance is narrated by Archbishop Spottiswoode in 
his History (pp. 91-2, 4th edition), which is so striking an 
exemplification of this assertion, that we shall present it at 
some length. 

One Richard Marshall, Prior of the Black Friars at New 
Castle, England, had been at St. Andrew’s, and in one of his 
sermons taught “that Pater Noster should be said unto Gop 
only, and not unto the Saints.” This gave offence to some of 
the Doctors of the University, who stirred up a Grey Friar 
called Tottis to confute him, and prove that the Pater Noster 
might be said unto the Saints. He, equally audacious and igno- 
rant, took the matter in hand, and reading his text from St. 
Matthew v. 3, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for unto them 
belongeth the kingdom of heaven,” gathered upon it: “That 
the Pater Noster might be said to Saints, because all the peti- 
tions in the Prayer appertain to the Saints. For if we meet an 
old man in the street we will say, ‘Good morrow, Father ;’ 
much more in our prayers may we call the Saints Our Fathers. 
And, seeing we grant they are in Heaven, we may say to every 
one of them, ‘ Our Father which art in Heaven.’ Then we know 
Gop hath made their names holy ; so we may say to any of the 
Saints, ‘ Hallowed be thy name.’ Andas they are in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, so that kingdom is theirs by possession ; therefore, 
when we pray for the Kingdom of Heaven we may say to any 
one of them, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ In like manner, except their 
will had been the will of Gop, they had never come to that 
kingdom; therefore, seeing their will is Gon’s will, we may 
say to every one of them, ‘ Thy will be done.’ But when he came 
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to the fourth petition he was much troubled to find a colour for 
it, confessing it was not in the Saints’ power to give us daily 
bread, yet they may pray, said he, to Gop for us, that He will 
give us our daily bread. The like gloss he made upon the rest 
of the petitions, but with so little satisfaction of the hearers 
that they all fell a laughing, and the children meeting him in 
the streets did cry and call him, Friar Pater Noster, whereof he 
grew so ashamed that he left the city.” It would have been 
well had his employers felt some small portion of the same 
shame, and had grace enough to remain quict and silent, but it 
was not so. The Archbishop informs us, “ Yet in the Univer- 
sity the contention ceased not, whereupon the Doctors did 
assemble to dispute and decide the question. In that meeting 
some held that the Pater Noster was said to Gop formaliter, 
and to Saints materialiter ; others, not liking the distinction, 
said that the Pater Noster ought to be said to Gop principaliter, 
and to Saints minus principaliter ; others would have it ultimate 
and non-ultimate ; others Primario and secundario; and some 
(wherewith the most voices went,) said that the Pater Woster 
should be said to Gop capiendo stricte, and to Saints capiendo 
large. Yet did they not settle upon the distinction ; and after 
divers meetings, when they could not agree, by common con- 
sent the decision was remitted to the Provincial Synod, which 
was to meet at Edinburgh in January following.” 

He tells us, too, of a servant of the Sub-Prior who asked his 
master one night what the matter was; he replied merrily, 
“Tom, we cannot agree to whom the Pater Noster should be 
said.” Tom replied, “Sir, to whom should it be said but unto 
Gop!” ‘Then said the Sub-Prior, “ What shall we do with the 
Saints?” He answered, “ Give them aves and credos enow, for 
that may suffice them!” This answer going abroad, many 
said, “ He hath given a wiser decision than all the Doctors had 
done with their distinctions.” 

When the Synod convened, the same question came up, 
“and after much reasoning, the same being put to voicey, it 
was found that the Pater Noster might be said unto the Saints. 
But the Bishops, and such as had any judgment, would not suf- 
fer the conclusion to be enacted, ordaining the Sub-Prior, at 
his return to St. Andrew’s, to show, that the Pater Woster ought 
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to be said to God, yet so that the Saints ought also to be invo- 
cated.” After this wise decision, in 1552, it ought not to 
surprise us that the next. year at another Provincial Council, 
held at the same place, the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
made in the time of Paul III., were received as binding on the 
Scotch Church ; and this, when the rage and swell of the Con- 
tinental Reformation had, for 30 years, extended to the shores 
of Scotland, and numerous converts to the opinions of Luther 
and Zuinglius were springing up in every quarter. The Ref- 
ormation in England had been prosperously effected on Scrip- 
tural grounds, and in accordance with the system of the primi- 
tive Church ; and it would have been well, had the bishops and 
clergy of the Scotch Church been willing to tread in their 
steps, and conform themselves to the same model of apostolic 
faith and practice. But it was not so to be. Cruelty and 
craft were the means employed to conjure down the coming 
storm; blood flowed freely, and fires burned briskly, yet the 
new opinions spread faster and wider. There are some vic- 
tims who demand especial attention for their station and abil- 
ity, and also for the firmness with which they met their death 
amid most cruel sufferings. We can relate only some of tha 
more touching incidents. 

The first of these is Patrick Hamilton, of noble descent (for 
he was nephew of the Earl of Arran by his father, and of the 
Duke of Albany by his mother), and not much past 23 years 
of age. He was, when a boy, made Abbot of Ferm by royal 
favour, in accordance with the corrupt practice of the age, but 
was never in Holy Orders. While travelling in Germany he 
became acquainted with Luther, Melancthon, and other distin- 
guished Reformers, and eagerly embraced their teachings. On 
his return, he publicly denounced the corruptions of the 
Church, both in doctrine and practice, and. especially assailed 
the licentiousness and depravity of the bishops and clergy. 
He was enticed to the city of St. Andrews, and Alexander 
Campbell, a friar, appointed to converse with him and divert 
him from his opinions. In several conferences, the friar 
acknowledged that many things in the Church needed reform- 
ing, and applauded his judgment on many of the disputed 
points. He was suddenly seized, thrown into the castle, and 
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the next day brought before the Archbishop for heresy. Seven 
of the articles alleged against him he maintained to be true ; 
the rest he said were disputable points, but such as he could 
not condemn, until he saw better reasons than he had yet heard. 
The whole were remitted to a body of theologians for their 
decision, who, in a day or two, declared them all heretical. 
On the first of March, 1527 (O. S.), the young man was pro- 
nounced a heretic at a solemn meeting held in the Cathedral 
by the Archbishop, and delivered over to the secular arm for 
punishment. Lest the King should have time to interpose, he 
was the same day led to the stake. The wood was placed, but 
the powder with which it was usual to kindle it failed of effect, 
and only scorched his left hand and the side of his face. They 
had to send to the castle for more powder, and while this was 
bringing he uttered comfortable speeches to them that stood 
by : the friars all the while molesting him with their cries, bid- 
ding him convert, pray to our Lady, and say “ Salve Regina.” 
Amongst these, the most troublesome was the treacherous 
informer, Alexander Campbell, to whom he said, “ Wicked 
man, thou knowest I am not an heretic, and that it is the truth 
of Gop for which I now suffer ; so much thou didst confess 
unto me in private, and thereupon I appeal thee to answer 
before the judgment seat of Curist.” After the fire was kin- 
dled he was overheard to say, “ How long, O Lorp, shall dark- 
ness oppress this realm? how long wilt thou suffer this tyranny 
of men?” and then closed his speeches with these words: 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. “ His body was quickly consumed 
(for the fire was vehement) ; but the patience and constancy he 
showed in his dying, stirred up such compassion in the behold- 
ers,as many of them doubted not to say that he suffered an 
innocent, and was indeed a true martyr of Curist. This opin- 
ion was farther confirmed by the death of Friar Campbell, and 
the manner of it; for within a year and less, he fell into a 
Phrenesie, and died as one desperate.” (Spottis. p. 64.) 

The news of this execution spread wide and far through 
Scotland, and to use the words of a servant of the Archbishop, 
“The smoke of Master Patrick Hamilton infected all on whom 
it blew.” Some of the friars took to denouncing the sloth and 
errors of the clergy. Alexander Seaton, one of the Dominican 
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order, fell under suspicion for preaching on the Commandments, 
and saying nothing about Purgatory and kindred dogmas. He 
was brought before the Archbishop and charged with affirming 
in his sermon, “that a Bishop should be a preacher, and that 
the Bishop who preached not was a dumb dog, and one that 
fed not the flock but his own belly.” His answer was adroit 
and pungent: “ He had said, indeed, that St. Paul required a 
Bishop to be a teacher, and that Esaias called them dumb dogs 
who did not preach ; but that he himself had affirmed nothing. 
I declared (said he) what the Spirit of Gop said, with whom 
if men offend not, they cannot justly offend with me ; and those 
that have reported my speeches seem to be unlearned asses, 
who cannot put a difference betwixt that which Esay and St. 
Paul speak, and that which of myself I speak. I never said 
that you my Lord and the other Bishops who preach not are 
dumb dogs. I only told what the Prophet and the Apostle 
said in that case.” 

The Archbishop was severely galled with this audacious 
reply, but dissembled his anger, and sought to bring him into 
discredit with the King, James V. This was easily effected on 
account of Seaton’s bold reproofs of the licentiousness of that 
monarch ; and the friar thought it best to flee to England. He 
subsequently became chaplain to Charles, Duke of Suffolk, in 
whose service he died. 

The pious work of the combustion of heretics went on with 
perpetually increasing vigour, and fresh victims were continu- 
ally immolated to Popish cruelty. In 1539, Dean Thomas For- 
rest, a canon regular of St. Colms’-Inch and Vicar of Dol- 
lars, was, with other sufferers, condemned to die on the Castle 
hill of Edinburgh (Feb. 28). “This worthy priest had shortly 
before been summoned before the Bishop of Dunkeld, his ordi- 
nary, for preaching to his parishioners every Lord’s day upon 
the Epistle and Gospel. The Bishop ordered him to forbear, 
seeing his diligence that way brought him under suspicion of 
heresy. If he could find a good Gospel or a good Epistle that 
made for the liberty of the Holy Church, he willed him to 
preach that to his people and let the rest be. The honest man 
replying that he had read both the New Testament and the 
Old, and had never found an ill Epistle or ill Gospel in any of 
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them, the Bishop said, ‘I thank God I have lived well these 
many years, and never knew either the Old or New. I content 
me with my Portuise and Pontifical, and if you, Dean Thomas, 
leave not these fantasies, you will repent it, when you cannot 
mend it.’ The Dean answered, that he believed it was his duty 
to do what he did, and that he had laid his account with any 
danger that might follow.” Consequently he was put to death 
as before related. (Spottis. p. 66.) 

The Archbishop of St. Andrews, James Beaton, died in the 
latter part of this year, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
David Beaton, also cardinal and Papal legate. He was an able 
statesman and zealous Papist, but notorious for immorality and 
other vices. He continued the severities against heretical 
opinions and their advocates, and new acts were passed for 
their suppression. Soon after his advancement to his new dig- 
nity he signalized his zeal by citing Sir John Boothwick for 
disseminating heretical books and opinions. Sir John very 
wisely betook himself to the court of Henry VIII, and was 
employed by him in an honourable mission to the Continental 
Protestant Princes. The Papists not being able to get hold of 
his person, did as much they were able, and burnt him in effigy. 

The defeat of the Scotch at Solway Moss in 1542, and the 
death of James V., through grief and sickness consequent on 
that event, greatly depressed the spirits of the Romanists. 
Several of the nobles were taken by the English, and imbued 
with the reformed doctrines during their captivity. It is to be 
feared, too, that they had their zeal quickened, by witnessing 
the rich spoils which the destruction of monastic houses had 
brought to the great nobles ; and were anxious to carve out for 
themselves in their native land, work not only pious but emi- 
nently profitable. Henry spared no means of flattery and kind- 
ness to win them to his interests, and the evil effects of this 
English influence were long manifest, and was one great cause 
of the misfortunes of the unhappy Mary many years after- 
wards. 

The Earl of Arran, the new Regent, though at first on 
friendly terms with the English sovereign, and favourable in 
word at least, to measures of Church Reform, subsequently 
abandoned them entirely, and obtained a reconciliation with 
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the Cardinaland the Roman See. That their influence had much 
declined is evident from the passage of an act in the Scotch 
Parliament in 1544, on the petition of the Lord Maxwell, “that 
it should be lawful for all our Sovereign Lady’s lieges, to have 
the Holy Writ of the Old and New Testaments in the vulgar 
tongue, of a good and true translation, without incurring any 
crime for hearing or reading the same. Gavin Dunbar, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and Lord High Chancellor, protested in his 
own name and that of the other Bishops, against this act on its 
first reading, until a provincial council could be held to pro- 
nounce upon its necessity. But it passed in spite of them, being 
warmly advocated by those nobles who had returned from Eng- 
land ; and a number of Cranmer’s Bibles were immediately 
introduced. This proved a terrible blow to the Romish Church. 

In 1545, among a number of victims, we find the name of 
Helen Stark. She was accused of having refused to call upon 
the Virgin Mary, while in labour, and saying she would only 
pray to Gop in the name of Jesus Christ. Sentence was given 
against her that she should be drowned. She in vain petitioned 
to be allowed to die at the same time and in the same manner 
with her husband, also convicted of heresy ; but was refused, 
and met her fate “ with great courage and comfort.” 

The death of George Wishart on the 27th February, 1546, 
excited the deepest sensation among the Scottish people, and 
gave a powerful impulse to the cause of the Reformation. He 
was of a respectable family, “a man of great knowledge and 
pleasant utterance (says Spottiswoode); indued, also, with 
many rare virtues; humble, modest, charitable, and patient 
even to admiration.” He had been educated at Cambridge, 
and on his return to Scotland in 1544, preached very earnestly 
the reformed doctrines, though not in holy orders. The Car- 
dinal was anxious to get him into his power, but was, for a 
time, unable. At length, he was arrested while at Ormiston 
House, in East Lothian. He surrendered himself to Earl Both- 
well, the Sheriff of the county, on the express condition that 
the Cardinal should do him no harm; and that he (the Earl) 
would keep him, till either he could set him free, or bring him 
back to the place whence he received kim. He was conveyed 
first to the castle of Edinburgh, and then, at the urgent entreaty 
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of the Queen Mother, at the Cardinal’s desire, he was given 
up by the Earl and conveyed to the castle of St. Andrews. 
Having gained possession of his hated foe by this shameful 
violation of good faith, the Cardinal in hot haste summoned a 
council of the prelates to settle the matter. The Archbishop 
of Glasgow advised him to obtain a commission from the 
Regent in order to throw the odium on the civil power. The 
Regent, instead of granting it as they expected, required 
him “not to try the man before he came, for that he would not 
consent to his death till the cause was well examined ; and if 
the Cardinal should do otherwise, he would require the man’s 
blood at his hands.” This highly incensed Beaton, and he 
replied, “ that he depended not in any degree on his authority, 
and would do that he should see most fitting.” Nor were these 
vain threats ; for the Council was assembled the next day, and 
Wishart was brought before it. Being ordered to answer the 
articles against him, he offered to make his confession of doc- 
trine, being the Ten Commandments, the Apostle’s Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. He also went on to state the form he 
observed in his preaching, but was prohibited, and ordered by 
the Bishops to answer yea or nay. Perceiving he could not 
have justice, he appealed to an impartial Judge and a civil tri- 
bunal, because he was the Regent’s prisoner. This the Cardi- 
nal overruled, and was going on at once to pronounce sentence, 
but was advised to let the accusations be read, and the prisoner 
answer to each one distinctly. After spending some hours in 
this way, the tragedy was finished, and order was given that he 
should be burnt as an heretic on the morrow. Being asked 
the next morning, if he wished to receive the sacrament, he 
answered he did, and under both kinds of bread and wine. The 
Sub-Prior, who behaved with great humanity, asked the Bish- 
ops if they would allow the sacrament to the prisoner ; but 
after consultation they replied, “that it was not reuSonable to 
allow any spiritual benefit to be given to heretics.” Where- 
upon, Wishart took bread and wine, and giving thanks, partook 
of them himself, and distributed them to the captain of the cas- 
tle and others of his friends, and thus made himself ready for 
‘ death. 


At the place of execution, in a short address “ he desired the 
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people present to show to his brethren and sisters that the Doc- 
trine he taught was not old wives’ fables, but the true Gospel 
of Curist, for which he was then, with a most glad heart and 
mind, to give his life.” Kneeling at the stake, he said a short 
prayer, and commended himself to Gop’s mercy. The explo- 
sion of the powder scorched him severely, but did not destroy 
life; and he was therefore strangled, rather, it would seem, 
with the view of preventing him from speaking, than of short- 
ening his sufferings. For, after the explosion, he replied to the 
captain of the castle, who exhorted him to keep up his courage, 
“The flame hath scorched my body, yet hath it not daunted my 
spirit ; but he, who from yonder high place beholdeth me with 
such pride, shall, within few days, lie in the same as ignomin- 
iously, as now he is seen proudly to rest himself.” 

The cardinal, the same night, caused a proclamation to be 
made that none should pray for the heretic, under pain of the 
heaviest censures. This only embittered the more the friends 
of Wishart, and disposed them to inflict a bloody retribution 
for his death. It appears that he was an employé of Henry, 
and had been for some time concerned in a plot for the Cardi- 
nal’s destruction. Hence the ominous denunciation in his 
dying moments. Beaton remained secure in the castle of St. 
Andrews, and laughed to scorn all suspicions of danger. He 
was soon fatally undeceived. Norman Leslie, son of the Earl 
of Rothes, John Leslie, his uncle, Kirealdy of Grange, with 
others, formed a plan for surprising the castle. On the 29th of 
May (O. 8.), at 3 in the morning, they met in the churchyard, 
being about twelve in number, quietly entered the castle, and 
secured the gates. After guarding the door of the chamber 
where the Cardinal lay, they went to the several dormitories 
of the servants, and calling them by their names, they put 
them all, to the number of fifty, without the gates. They ‘then as. 
sailed Beator’s door, which he opened, on their promise to use no 
violence ; but they instantly slew him with their swords, though 
making no resistance. The people of the city hastily assembled 
in arms,and cemanded the Cardinal. The conspirators hanged 
him over the wall from the very spot where he had witnessed 
the execution of Wishart, saying, “ There is your god, and now 
that you have seen him, get home to your houses ;” and the pop- 
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ulace retired, appalled by this brutal scoff. It shows the 
extreme weakness of the government, that the conspirators 
and their adherents were able to stand a siege of two years 
and more, in this fortress, and were only compelled to surren- 
der on the arrival of additional French troops, and 21 galleys. 
The famous John Knox was among those who surrendered, 
and was sent for a short time to the galleys in France. 

John Hamilton, the illegitimate brother of the Regent, and 
bishop-elect of Dunkeld, was promoted to the primacy, but 
there was no change for the better in ecclesiastical affairs. In 
1549, the Queen-mother of Loraine, persuaded the Earl of 
Arran to resign the Regency, and herself assumed the office- 
A bigoted Roman Catholic, and completely under the direction 
of the Guises, she was ill fitted to maintain order, or advance 
the interests of religion, in turbulent times and among a dis- 
tracted and ferocious people. 

The new primate held a council at Linlithgow, in which the 
general immorality and slothfulness of the clergy were 
acknowledged, and 58 canons passed for remedying the evils. 
It was ordained that each bishop should preach four times a 
year, unless lawfully hindered, and that those unable to dis- 
charge the duty should keep a learned divine in their houses to 
instruct them in it. Inquisitors of heretical pravity were also 
appointed, and it may be inferred that their duty was far more 
zealously discharged than that of preaching. In 1552, a cate- 
chism was ordered to be printed by another provincial Synod 
(the same which settled the question of the Pater Noster), con- 
taining an explanation, in the vernacular tongue, of the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments. It consisted of 410 
pages, small quarto, printed in black letter, and is said to have 
been composed by the Archbishop and printed at his expense. 
Bishop Keith speaks of it as a“ judicious commentary,” and 
says “no divine at this day need be ashamed of such a work.” 
However, it pleased neither Romanists nor their opponents, 
and was called in derision the twopenny faith, because the Arch- 
bishop allowed the pedlars to receive that sum only (in Scots’ 
money) from the people, as a fee for distributing it. Of course 
many of the corruptions of Popery, as image worship, were 
advocated, though in a moderate form. 
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On the accession of Mary to the throne of England, in 1553, 
many of the Scotch who had fled into England to avoid perse- 
cution at home, returned to their native land as the less of two 
evils. John Knox now begins to appear on the scene as the 
prominent leader of the Reformation, but all notice of him 
and his proceedings must be deferred to the next number. 


Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By the late S. T. 
CoLeRIDGE. f List of all the manuscript Emendations in Mr. 
Collier’s Folio, 1632; and an Introductory Preface. By J. PAYNE 
Cou.ier, Esq. London: Chapman & Hall, 1856. 


Inso much of this book as relates to Coleridge and is 
occupied with his words, Mr. Collier has done to literature a 
most important and acceptable service. As regards the other 
portions, probably many will put a very different estimate 
upon them. For our own part, we cannot avoid, and care not 
to disguise, the judgment, that he has here huddled together 
things that ought in simple decency to have been kept apart; 
and that he has taken undue advantage of Coleridge’s great 
fame and greater merit, to waft abroad a mass of controversial 
rubbish, and steal it into places where it ought not penetrate, 
and, if left to itself, never could penetrate. Even those who 
have the taste to relish, or the wit to approve the portions in 
question, viewed by themselves, will hardly challenge our right 
to ask with astonishment, Why in the name of old Congruity 
are these things here? What. business has all that dull stuff 
about Mr. Collier’s Emendations to be bound up in the same 
cover with the Paradisical sunbeams and fragrances of such a 
genius as Coleridge? Mr. Collier evidently does not fetch 
his code of literary ethics from any such antiquated principle 
as the natural fitness of things. His is a mind of very auda- 
cious originality. 

The Coleridgian parts of the book rejoice in a history some 
thing as follows: In the Winter of 1811-12, Coleridge 
delivered, under the auspices of the London Philosophical 
Society, a course of fifteen Lectures on Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, “ in illustration of the principles of poetry, and their appli- 
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cation as grounds of criticism to the most popular works of 
later English poets, those of the living included.” Mr. Collier 
was then a youth, but had strength enough to be drawn within 
the circle of that wonderful magazine of intellectual fascina- 
tions. How he came to hear the lectures, is best told in his 
own words : 


I was a very young man when I attended the lectures in question ; but I 
was not only an enthusiast in all that related to Shakespeare and his literary 
contemporaries, but a warm admirer of Coleridge, and a firm believer in his 
power of opening my faculties to the comprehension and enjoyment of poetry, 
in @ degree beyond any thing that I had then experienced. 1 had seen some- 
thing of him, and had heard more about him ; and when my father proposed 
that all his family, old enough to profit by them, should attend the lectures 
advertised in 1811, I seized the opportunity with eagerness. 

Mr. Collier had been early taught and trained by his father 
in a species of short-hand writing ; which on this occasion did 
him “ yeoman’s service.” He took careful notes of the lectures 
through the entire course, and wrote most of his notes out at 
length, during the intervals. Somehow both notes and tran- 
scripts disappeared, and from that time till 1854 he did not 
know what had become of any of them. He attended another 
course by the same lecturer in 1818, but preserved only a few 
seattered fragments of them, though even then uncertain 
whether his previous notes were forthcoming. After that, he 
searched for them repeatedly, but without success ; and with 
great diligence in 1842, when he was engaged on an edition 
of Shakespeare, thinking, as well he might, that the opinions 
of Coleridge on the different plays would greatly enrich his 
work. In 1850 he took up his abode in the country, carrying 
with him, among other articles of furniture, “a double chest 
of drawers,” in which he afterwards found a portion of the lost 
notes. Even these did not come to light till, in preparation 
for another remoyal, he went to “ turning out waste paper and 
worthless relics from every receptacle.” 

The treasure thus fortunately recovered only includes seyen 
lectures out of the fifteen. Mr. Collier hunted anxiously for 
the rest of the series, but in vain. Much as the loss is to be 
deplored, our sense of it, we confess, is well-nigh quenched in 
the delectable disappointment, that so much has been found ; 
for we remember feelingly that “an ounce of sweet is worth a 
pound of sour.” And what we have is in some parts very 
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incomplete, for Mr. Collier did not pretend to make full 
reports of what he heard ; as he then had and could have no 
idea what magic was wrapped up in the words of that extra: 
ordinary being who, partly because of his strengths, partly 
because of his infirmities, experienced little but want and suf- 
fering in this naughty world, except such incomings from a 
better as cannot be withheld from “ the vision and the faculty 
divine.” It is but just to give Mr. Collier’s own remarks on 
the portions for which we are so much indebted to him : 


These are what are now offered to the reader. I cannot but be sensible 
of their many and great imperfections: they are, I am sure, full of omis- 
sions, owing in some degree to want of facility on my part; in a greater 
degree, perhaps, to a mistaken estimate of what it was, or was not, expedient 
to minute; and in no little proportion to the fact, that in some cases I relied 
upon my recollection to fill up the chasms in my memoranda. A few defects 
may be attributed to the inconvenience of my position among other auditors, 
and others to the plain fact, that I was not unfrequently so engrossed, and 
absorbed by the almost inspired look and manner of the speaker, that I was 
for a time, incapable of performing the mechanical duty of writing. I present 
my notes merely as they are, doing, I know, great injustice to the man and to 
the subject, but at the same time preserving many criticisms, observations, 
and opinions, well worthy of attention from their truth, their eloquence, and 
their originality. 

The foregoing particulars are gathered from the Preface to 
the book, which has, besides, several choice items of refresh- 
ment that call for some acknowledgment. It seems that Mr. 
Collier’s favourable stars so wrought for him even at that early 
age, as to bring him into frequent social intercourse with Cole. 
ridge and that congress of wit and genius, which has so often 
been met with in his company. There he sat face to face with 
the great Wordsworth, with “ Lamb, the frolic and the gentle,” 
with that walking meteor of. paradox, Hazlitt, and divers 
others. Ofcourse no man could be present at such conviv- 
ings, and not bring away some intellectual wealth, provided, 
that is, he had any place to put it in. In effect, the sessions of 
this parliament furnished the young student matter and motive 
for a sort of diary, some portions of which are worthily 
embodied in the aforesaid Preface. Here is a markworthy 
specimen, under the date of October 13th, 1811: 

Two or three months ago I was in Coleridge’s company for the first time : 
I have seen him on various occasions since, to my great delight and surprise. 
I was delighted with his gentle manners and unaffected good humour, and 
especially with his kindness and considerateness for young people: I was 
surprised by the variety and extent of his knowledge, displayed and enlivened 
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by so much natural eloquence. All he says is without effort, but not unfre- 
quently with a sort of musical hum, and a catching of his breath at the end, 
and sometimes in the middle, of a sentence, enough to make a slight pause, but 
not so much as to interrupt the flow of his language. He never disdains to 
talk on the most familiar topics, if they seem pleasing to others. 

In a conversation at my father’s, a little while since, he gave the following 
character of Falstaff, which 1 wrote down very soon after it was delivered. 

Falstaff was no coward, but pretended to be one merely for the sake of 
trying experiments on the credulity of mankind: he was a liar with the same 
object, and not because he loved falsehood for itself. He was a man of such 
preéminent abilities,as to give him a profound contempt for all those by 
whom he was usually surrounded, and to lead to a determination on his part, 
in spite of their fancied superiority, to make them his tools and dupes. He 
knew, however low he descended, that his own talents would raise him, and 
extricate him from any difficulty. While he was thought to be the greatest 
rogue, thief, and liar, he still had that about him which could render him not 
only respectable, but absolutely necessary to his companions. It was in char- 
acters of complete moral depravity, but of first-rate wit and talents, that 
Shakespeare delighted ; and Coleridge instanced Richard the Third, Falstaff, 
and Iago. 

As Coleridge is a man of genius and knowledge, he seems glad of oppor- 
tunities of display: being a good talker, he likes to get hold of a good 
listener: he admits it, and told us the anecdote of some very talkative French- 
man, who was introduced to a dumb lady, who, however, politely appeared to 
hear all her loquacious visitor said. When this visitor afterwards met the 
friend who had introduced him, he expressed his obligation to that friend for 
bringing him acquainted with so very agreeable and intelligent a woman, and 
was astonished and chagrined when he was told that she was dumb ! 


Of course it cannot, at least it ought not to be expected that 
so young an observer as Mr. Collier then was should be able 
to catch or strike out any thing new touching the personal 
impression or deportment of a man who has so long been the 
cynosure of all literary and poetical eyes, as Coleridge. His 
habit of monological conversation is well known. Ordinarily 
such a habit renders a man an intolerable bore. And we are 
not sure but the circumstance may have caused some prejudice 
against Coleridge among those who never had any actual taste 
of him in this quality. The thing is so odious in itself, that 
we can scarce conceive how any amount of gifts can turn it 
into pleasantness. It is pretty certain, though, that wherever 
Coleridge was present with his robes of inspiration about him, 
all felt that “no sun need shine but he.” None wished to hear 
any one but him; none wished to talk, but to the end of mak- 
ing him talk. Hazlitt somewhere remarks of him, that “he 
talked on forever, and you wished him to talk on forever.” 
Mr. Collier supplies an instance, as follows : 


Thursday, Lith Oct.—Yesterday, at Lamb’s, I met Coleridge again. I 
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expected to see him there, and made up my mind that I would remember as 
much as possible of what he said. I went into the apartment where he and 
others were assembled, at eight, and before nine my recollection was so bur- 
dened that I was obliged to leave the room for some time, that I might lighten 
the weight. However, I could not prevail upon myself to stay away long, 
and returned to the company with a resolution to take the matter more easily. 
Few others talked, although Hazlitt, Lloyd, Rickman, Dyer, and Burney, 
with Lamb and his sister, now and then interposed a remark, and gave Cole- 
ridge, as it were, a bottom to spin upon: they all seemed disposed to allow 
him sea-room enough ; and he availed himself of it, and, spreading canvas, 
sailed away majestically. 


One of the most curious transpirations of the man, furnished 
by these pages, was in a Sunday discourse at the house of Mr. 
Collier’s father, when, under the old gentleman’s leading, he 
waxed eloquent on “the being, benevolence, and attributes of 
the Creator.” Wequote it mainly in illustration of the man, 
and not as altogether approving the sentiment : 


Sunday, 20th Oct.—In religion Coleridge is an enthusiast, and maintains 
that it must be founded upon moral feeling, and not upon human reason: it 
must be built apon the passions and sensibilities, and not upon the understand- 
ings and intellectual faculties of mankind. Religion was not given to us for 
any such purpose as the exercise of reason. The moment you begin to reason, 
that moment you cease to be religious; and on this ground he denied that the 
Unitarians (to which class he avowed that he formerly belonged) had any 
religion: they had only a theory. If any person asked him why he believed 
in the existence of Gop, his answer was, because he ought to believe in it, and 
could not help believing in it; but he would not attempt, as many did, and 
had done, to prove the being of Gop. Gop proved His own existence, and 
he (Coleridge) gladly believed the evidence. He was strongly inclined to 
agree with Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medici, that religion, in some 
respects, hardly required enough from our faith. Acknowledging the existence 
and infinite benevolence of a Creator, he found every feeling of his heart, every 
pulse of his frame, and every atom in the outer world in harmony with the 
conviction, and all vibrating to it, like a well-tuned instrument of many strings. 
He believed in Gop, because it was inevitable: he would give no other rea- 
son, and would seek for no other reason ; and he ended by quoting the famous 
saying of Lord Bacon—“ I had rather believe all the fables of the Legend, and 
of the Talmud, and of the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a 


mind.” 

Not the least remarkable point about Coleridge was his 
amazing felicity and appositeness of illustration. And this 
gift needed no urging, no using of the whip or the spur: 
images at once perfect in beauty and profound in philosophy 
bubbled up uncalled for from the fountain of his mind, and ran 
out in his talk as if they could not help it: 


He looked upon The Curse of Kehama as a work of great talent, but not 
of much genius; and he drew the distinction between talent and genius by 
comparing the first toa watch and the last to an eye: both were beautiful, 
but one was only a piece of ingenious mechanism, while the other was a 
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production above all art. Talent was a manufacture ; genius a gift, that no 
labour nor study could supply : nobody could make an eye ; but anybody, duly 
instructed, could make a watch. 

There is one passage so sweetly characteristic of Lamb, that 
we cannot forbear to transcribe it. Wedo not remember to 
have ever met with it elsewhere. Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory 
was the theme of remark : 

Hazlitt contended that there was “a finical finish” about the lines, which 
made them read like the composition of a mature period; and he added his 
conviction that they were produced with much labour and toil, and afterwards 
polished with painful industry. Such was indisputably the fact ; and it was 
generally declared that no free and flowing poet could write so neat and for- 
mal a hand: it was fit for a banker’s clerk, who was afterwards to become a 
banker. Coleridge dwelt upon the harmony and sweetness of many of the 
couplets, and was willing to put the versification about on a par with Gold- 
smith’s Traveller. Hazlitt, on the other hand, protested against Rogers being 
reckoned a poet at all: he was a banker ; he had been born a banker, bred a 
banker, and a banker he must remain: if he were a poet, he was certainly a 
poet sui generis. “ Aye, sui generors,” stuttered Lamb, in his cheerful jocular 
way, looking at every thing on the sunny and most agreeable side ; “ Rogers 
is not, like Catiline, sui profusus, any more than he is alieni appetens, but he 
is sui generous; and I believe that few deserving people make appeals to him 
in vain.” This characteristic joke put everybody into good humour, and it 
was voted, almost nem. con., that Rogers was a poet in spite of his purse ;— 
“ by virtue of it,” added Hazlitt, and so the matter ended. 


Was’nt there a good sermon preached out of a pun, by the 
most angelic and lamblike of stammerers ? 

. So much for the delectable portion of Mr. Collier’s Preface. 
Would any one imagine that out of such materials he could 
have fabricated any thing but a sweet session of pure and tran- 
quil delight? Surely, with such a play-ground for head and 
heart before him, he might well have said for the hour, “ but 
hushed be every thought that springs from out the bitterness of 
things.” But no! even with this cluster of “precious memo- 
ries” he unaccountably saw fit to interweave certain grating 
impertinences about himself. It seems that, partly through 
mistake, partly through malice, some skulking pamphleteer, 
writing under the title of “ Literary Cookery,” had cast a slur 
on Mr. Collier’s veracity in reference to the Coleridge lectures. 
The insignificent matter was by him thought to be of such con- 
sequence as to warrant his applying for a Criminal Informa- 
tion, which, however, the forms of the Court did not allow 
him to obtain ; whereupon he entered a regular affidavit of the 
case in the Court of Queen’s Bench. That affidavit is printed 
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at full length as part of the Preface: it is even used as the 
vestibule and door of entrance. And from thence onward 
a strain of self-vindication runs through the choice gatherings 
of matter, like a stream of muddy perturbation through an 
Elysian field. Itis a piece of very foolish and unseemly ego- 
tism. There is another portion of the Preface, equally mis- 
placed, which we shall have to speak of by and by. 

Upon the recovery of his lost notes, Mr. Collier made a public 
announcement of the fact. And a part of the forecited anony- 
mous attack went to insinuate against him that he was going 
to palm off something of his own in Coleridge’s name. Now, 
in his proper field Mr. Collier is a good deal more than some- 
body: his claims are very high, and we would be among the 
last to flinch from upholding them in their just height. But 
really his best friends must admit, that against such a charge 
he needed no better redress than would come fast enough by 
simply publishing the lectures. That he was quite innocent of 
having produced such matter, would hardly have been doubted: 
as to the authorship, we will venture that the literary public 
would have rendered, in his behalf, an unanimous verdict of 
“Not guilty.” We mean no offence, none in the world ; but 
surely it can never hurt cucumbers to be accused of yielding 
sunbeams. 

Which brings us to the lectures themselves. As before 
remarked, Mr. Collier’s notes embrace only seven of the series, 
the first, second, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and twelfth. 
And in some of these we have but brief sketches, with a few 
of the leading points somewhat filled in; while in others.the 
reports are much more full and extended. Any way, there is 
enough to be deeply thankfal for. And to those who have 
known Mr. Collier, his habits of conscientious accuracy will 
be a sufficient guaranty that he has done the best he could, to 
give what Coleridge said, and nothing but what he said. Of 
the lectures delivered in 1811-12 we are not aware that any 
other memoranda worth naming have survived. Of a later 
series, given in 1818, and running in much the same vein, several 
were taken down with more or less completeness by different 
hands. These were included in Coleridge’s Literary Remains 
published in, 1836 and now form, in many respects, the best 
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text-book of criticism in the English language. Of the later 
series one was mainly written out by Mr. Justice Coleridge ; 
and his transcript is considerably ahead of any thing in the 
present volume; though whether the cause lay more in the 
reporter or the lecturer, of course we cannot say. 

There is, at this late day, no need of going into any formal 
or set discourse respecting the marvellous combination of facul- 
ties presented in Coleridge. He was indeed a constellation in 
himself. One of the deepest and broadest thinkers, he was 
also among the greatest masters in whatsoever belongs to style. 
Milton’s words, “subtile and sinewy to discourse,” were written 
all over him. In his mind, the strengths of philosophy and 
the sweetnesses of poetry walked in closest sisterhood, “ slept 
together, rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, eat together.” In 
the power of fusing various and seemingly opposite elements 
of thought into perfect harmony and coéfficincy, English 
literature has perhaps shown nothing equal to him since Bacon. 
And he had in equal strength the faculties of compression and 
of expansion: now we find him condensing volumes of mean- 
ing into a single image or sentence; now, amplifying an idea 
through an almost boundless range of illustration, without 
exhausting its interest. Ordinarily, the processes of art and 
poetry are most a secret to those who are the greatest masters 
of them: in proportion as they can do the work, they lack 
the power of seeing and telling how it is done. Coleridge 
has been beaten in the practical mastery of those processes ; 
but in the faculty of translating them into logical statement, 
and reproducing them in scientific form, he has beaten all 
others. This it is that makes him the prince of critics. To 
his gift of interpretation, more than to any or all others, we 
owe it, that Shakespeare’s poetry has been translated into 
philosophy ; so that we can now justify to ourselves that wise 
enthusiasm which the Poet naturally kindles, and which criti- 
cal misinterpretation has so often vainly laboured to extin- 
guish. Not less remarkabie is his power of making dark 
things clear; of bringing the depths of his subject up to the 
surface; of turning the wrestlings of mental energy into 
smoothness and facility, by what himself terms “a certain per- 
fusive and vivifying grace ;” so as at the same time to fascinate 
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and to instruct. We speak not of him in his frequent and 
strange affectations of profundity, but when he is content to 
be his natural self,and to commune with his readers or hearers, 
instead of astonishing or bewildering them ; when, as he grows 
profound without thinking of it, so his profundity is evinced in 
making hard things easy ; and when his strength of wing is 
shown, not in soaring away from us into the clouds, but in 
taking us along with him wherever he goes, without any tug- 
gings of effort on his part or on ours. 

All these qualities of Coleridge are variously displayed, and 
have become widely familiar, in works that have been long 
before the public ; in mentioning them we are but reminding 
his readers of what they already know. Some of the happiest 
instances of their exercise are to be met with in Mr. Collier’s 
notes. We here have numerous issues of thought, fresh as 
beads of dew, far-reaching, full of energizing life and light, 
and done up in “ words of so sweet breath compos’d as make 
the things more rich.” We can stay to quote but few speci- 
mens in point, and it is quite likely that our selection will 
not be the best that might be made. Though the vices spe- 
cially struck at in the following have been greatly reformed 
since the words were spoken, it opens out a lesson that still 
has much use and pertinence : 

Reviews are generally pernicious, because the writers determine without 
reference to fixed principles ; because reviews are usually filled with personal- 
ities; and, above all, because they teach people rather to judge than to con- 
sider, to decide than to reflect : thus they encourage superficiality, and induce 
the thoughtless and the idle to adopt sentiments conveyed under the authorita- 
tive Wx, and not, by the working and subsequent clearing of their own minds, 
to form just original opinions. In older times writers were looked up toalmost 
as intermediate beings between angels and: men ; afterwards they were regarded 
as venerable and, perhaps, inspired teachers; subsequently they descended to 
the level of learned and instructive friends; but in modern days they are 
deemed culprits more than benefactors: as culprits they are brought to the 
bar of self-erected and self-satisfied tribunals. Ifa person be now seen readin 
anew book, the most usual question is, “ What trash have you there?” 
admit that there is some reason for this difference in the estimate ; for in these 
times, if a man fail as a tailor, or a shoemaker, and can read and write cor- 
rectly, (for spelling is still of some consequence,) he becomes an author. 

A little after, he lances a literary ulcer of the time with a 
characteristic touch of sharpness: “This is an age of person- 
ality and political gossip, when insects, as in ancient Egypt, 
are worshipped in proportion to the venom of their stings.” 
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Much has been speculated one where and another touching the 
secret of working on the imaginative forces so as to produce 
the effect of sublimity or terror. After quoting Milton’s well- 
known description of Death, Coleridge discourses the matter 
thus : 


The grandest efforts of poetry are where the imagination is called forth, not 
to produce a distinct form, but a strong working of the mind, still offering 
what is still repelled, and again creating what is again rejected ; the result 
being what the poet wishes to impress, namely, the substitution of a sublime 
feeling of the unimaginable for a mere image. I have sometimes thought that 
the passage just read might be quoted as exhibiting the narrow limit of paint- 
ing, as compared with the boundless power of poetry : painting cannot go 
beyond a certain point ; poetry rejects all control, all confinement. Yet we 
know that sundry painters have attempted pictures of the meeting between 
Satan and Death at the gates of Hell; and how was Death represented? 
Not as Milton has described him, but by the most defined thing that can be 
imagined—a skeleton, the dryest and hardest image that it is possible to dis- 
cover ; which, instead of keeping the mind in a state of activity, reduces it to 
the merest passivity,—an image, compared with which a square, a triangle, or 
any other mathematical figure, is a luxuriant fancy. 





That Shakespeare’s excellence in art was greatly owing to 
the free circulation of his moral character as a man through 
all the powers of his genius as a poct, has long been a part of 
our creed ; but we do not recollect ever to have seen the point 
so well expressed as here : 


Tn the address of Mercutio regarding Queen Mab, which is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to repeat it, is to be noted all the fancy of the poet ; 
and the language in which it is conveyed possesses such facility and felicity, 
that one would almost say that it was impossible for it to be thought, unless it 
were thought as naturally, and without effort, as Mercutio repeats it. This 
is the great art by which Shakespeare combines the poet and the gentleman 
throughout, borrowing from his most amiable nature that which alone could 
combine them, a perlect simplicity of mind, a delight in all that is excellent 
for its own sake, without reference to himself as causing it, aud by that which 
distinguishes him from all other poets, alluded to by one of his admirers in a 
short poem, where he tells us that while Shakespeare possessed all the powers 
of a man, and mcre than a man, yet he had all the feelings, the sensibility, the 
purity, innocence, and delicacy of an affectionate girl of eighteen. 


Probably all who have thought much on the subject under- 
stand the essence of high poetry to reside in a certain mixture 
or confluence of ideal beauty and solid veracity. We learn 
from Shakespeare that the end of playing is, “to hold the mir- 
ror up to nature.” But whence and wherefore the spell which 
such a looking-glass casts over the mind? Coleridge brings 
to the point his depth of insight and affluence of illustration, 
in what seems to us a very remarkable passage : 

In the plays of Shakespeare every man sees himself, without knowing that 
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he does so: as in some of the phenomena of nature, in the mist of the moun- 
tain, the traveller beholds his own figure, but the glory round the head dis- 
tinguishes it froma mere vulgar copy. In traversing the Brocken, in the 
North of Germany, at sunrise, the brilliant beams are shot askance, and you 
see before you a being of gigantic proportions, and of such elevated dignity, 
that you only know it to be yourself by similarity of action. In the same 
way, near Messina, natural forms, at determined distances, are represented on 
an invisible mist, not as they really exist, but dressed in all the prismatic 
colours of the imagination. Soin Shakespeare: every form is true, every- 
thing has reality for its foundation ; we can all recognize the truth, but we 
see it decorated with such hues of beauty, and magnified to such proportions 
of grandeur, that, while we know the figure, we know also how much it has 
been refined and exalted by the poet. 


The follies of criticism have been wont to display themselves 
in signal luxuriance over one of Shakespeare’s greatest sources 
of power. We mean the free blending and interchange of 
heterogeneous elements in his dramas, whereby, just as in 
nature, the charm of truth is driven home by the force of con- 
trast. Here is Coleridge’s way of viewing the matter, special 
reference being had to The Tempest: 


This is particularly to be noted in the first seene—a storm and its confusion 
on board the king’s ship. The highest and the lowest characters are brought 
together, and with what excellence! Much of the genius of Shakespeare is 
displayed in these happy combinations—the highest and the lowest, the gayest 
and the saddest ; he is not droll in one scene and melancholy in another, but 
often both the one and the other in the same scene. Laughter is made to 
swell the tear of sorrow, and to throw, as it were, a poetic light upon it, 
while the tear mingles tenderness with the laughter. Shakespeare has evinced 
the power, which above all other men he possessed, that of introducing the 
profoundest sentiments of wisdom, where they would be least expected, yet 
where they are most truly natural. One admirable secret of his art is, that 
separate speeches frequently do not appear to have been occasioned by those 
which preceded, and which are consequent upon each other, but to have arisen 
out of the peculiar character of the speaker. 


One more passage must close our extracts, and shall be a 
very choice one: 


That Shakespeare has wit is indisputable, but it is not the same kind of wit 
as in other writers: his wit is blended with the other qualities of his works, 
and is, by its nature, capable of being so blended. It appears in all parts of his 
productions, in his tragedies, comedies, and histories : it is not like the wit of 
Voltaire, and of many modern writers, to whom the epithet “ witty” has 
been properly applied, whose wit consists in a mere combination of words ; 
but in at least nine times out of ten in Shakespeare, the wit is produced not 
by a combination of words, but by a combination of images. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between wit and fancy. When the 
whole pleasure received is derived from surprise at an unexpected turn of 
expression, then I call it wit ; but when the pleasure is produced not only by 
surprise, but also by an image which remains with us and gratifies for its own 
sake, then I call it fancy. I know of no mode so satisfactory of distinguish- 
ing between wit and fancy. I appeal to the recollection of those who hear 
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me, whether the greater part of what passes for wit in Shakespeare, is not 
most exquisite humour, heightened by a figure, and attributed to a particular 
character? Take the instance of the flea on Bardolph’s nose, which Falstaff 
compares to a soul suffering in purgatory. The images themselves, in cases 
like this, afford a great part of the pleasure. 

These remarks are not without importance in forming a judgment of poets 
and writers in general: there is a wide difference between the talent which 
gives a sort of electric surprise by a mere turn of phrase, and that higher 
ability which produces surprise by a permanent medium, and always leaves 
something beliind it, which satisfies the mind as well as tickles the hearing. 
The jen bese to men of cleverness, who, having been long in the world, 
have observed the turns of phrase which please in company, and which, pass- 
ing away the moment, are passed in a moment, being no longer recollected 
than the time they take in utterance. We must all have seen and known 
such people ; and I remember saying of one of them that he was like a man 
who squandered his estate in farthings : he gave away so many, that he must 
needs have been wealthy. This sort of talent by no means constitutes genius, 
although it has some affinity to it. 

The wit of Shakespeare is, as it were, like the flourishing of a man’s stick, 
when he is walking, in the full flow of animal spirits: it is a sort of exuber- 
ance of hilarity which disburdens, and it resembles a conductor, to distribute 
a portion of our gladness to the surrounding air. While, however, it disbur- 
dens, it leaves behind what is weightiest and most important, and what most 
contributes to some direct aim and purpose. 


Here we must take leave of the Coleridgian refreshments, 
and turn to the other portions of the book. These consist of 
a rather lengthy piece of wrangling with Singer, Dyce, and 
others, about what have come to be known as “the Collier 
Emendations,” and of a full list of those emendations set in 
parallel columns along with the corresponding passages of the 
old or received text. As to the latter, we ought in fairness to 
own that in itself it has great value, and that if it had been 
set forth in the right place and at the right time, it would have 
drawn from us nothing but heartfelt thanks. But we have 
some strictures to offer, both on the character of those emend- 
ations, and on the use which Mr. Collier has seen fit, on for- 
mer occasions, to make of them. First, however, that the 
uninitiated reader may be able to go along with us, we must 
state a few items of history. 

In the years 1842-44, Mr. Collier set forth a complete edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s works, restoring the text with great 
care and accuracy, and embodying a large fund of antiquarian 
and other lore in the form of introductions and notes. The 
edition has many points of excellence, but there is one fault 
running through it, which must ever keep it from passing into 
use as a standard. This fault is a vicious and absurd extreme 
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of adherence to the text of the original copies. Previous edi- 
tors had licentiously tampered with the text, acting too much 
on the principle of giving what, in their judgment, Shake- 
speare ought to have written: Mr. Collier rightly acted on the 
principle of giving what Shakespeare did write, but made far 
too little allowance for the errors of transcribers and printers. 
The point will best be understood by an instance. In The 
Tempest, Act i., scene 2, Prospero, relating how his enemies had 
turned him adrift at sea, says, “they prepar’d a rotten carcass 
of a boat, not rigg’d, nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
instinctively have quit it.” Instead of boat, the old copies 
have butt, which Mr. Collier retained, though the correction 
had been all but universally received ever since the time of 
Rowe. We could easily point out many similar cases of edi- 
torial perversity in the work. . 

The first collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays was printed 
in 1623, in folio form. Before this, seventeen of his thirty- 
seven plays had been separately issued, some of them several 
times, in quarto pamphlets. The folio of 1623 was reprinted, 
with some corrections and some corruptions, in 1632. These 
several issues are our only authorities for ascertaining the text. 
All of them abound in palpable misprints; besides, they vary 
a good deal among themselves, and thus give large scope for 
criticism in a choice of readings. In short, the text, as set 
forth in the old copies, requires a pretty large exercise of edi- 
torial judgment, and is in just the state to be most benefited by 
a sober and legitimate use of that faculty. 

In 1851 Mr. Collier lighted on a copy of the folio of 1632 
containing a large number of manuscript changes. These 
amounted, in all, to about 20,000, though much the greater por- 
tion of them had reference merely to the punctuation. The 
source of them was unknown, the date uncertain. Mr. Collier 
conceived them to be nearly as old as the volume itself, and 
that the maker of them might have had access to the Poet’s 
original manuscripts, or something about as good. In 1853, 
most of the verbal and literal changes were published by Mr. 
Collier in a separate volume, with an Introduction in which he 
argued strongly for their authenticity. He put forth a theory 


as to their genesis, which, if fully made out, would leave us no 
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choice in regard to them. The theory, however, was mostly 
spun out of his own brain, and had no competent facts to rest 
upon. But, though maintaining those changes to be authentic 
in the mass, he often took the liberty of disputing and disal- 
lowing their authority in particular cases; as if he had some- 
how got it fixed in his head, that they were to be authoritative 
on others, and that himself alone was entitled to overrule them, 
This, of course, provoked a good deal of controversy. Dyce 
and Singer, both veteran Shakespearians, put forth each a vol- 
ume stoutly repudiating the claim of those changes to be 
received as authentic, but admitting, in respect of some of 
them, whatsoever claim could grow from intrinsic fitness. 
Unhappily Mr. Singer, not content with the argument of the 
case, vented his mind in frequent insinuations of something 
like fraud on Mr. Collier’s part. 

Shortly after the appearance of the volume just referred to, 
Mr. Collier set forth, evidently for popular use, a reprint of 
his text of 1842-44, incorporating therein the aforesaid verbal 
changes. Surely, in every right view of the subject, this was 
a very unwarrantable procedure. Shakespeare is the great 
English classic. As such, his text is, and ought to be held, a 
sacred thing. And no man must arrogate to himself the pre- 
rogative of making or circulating such a wholesale innovation. 
Moreover, Mr. Collier was in all justice precluded, even by 
his own mode of treating those changes, from the liberty of 
thus setting them forth to the public asa part of the Poet’s 
authentic text. We have seen that in his first edition he took 
extreme ground against textual changes, even going so far as 
to reject many valuable and some indispensable corrections. 
In his second, he jumped to the opposite extreme, and did the 
utmost that he could towards corrupting the text beyond the 
united corruptions of all other modern editors put together. 

There is in literature, as in many other things, a sort of com- 
mon law which, in so grave and delicate a matter as the text 
of Shakespeare, requires that changes, especially if they be at 
all numerous or important, should in some way be passed upon 
by the literary public or its representatives, before being 
admitted into popular use and circulation. For men, and edi- 
tors of Shakespeare as well as others, are naturally partial to 
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their own notions and discoveries ; and the case is so much 
their own that they ought not to trust too far in their own 
judgment. They who, at least in a moral sense, are best 
qualified for such a work, will be most apt to invoke a more 
disinterested verdict upon the points in question, than they 
can themselves feel sure of being able to pronounce. 

In all this we must not be understood as making any ques- 
tion of Mr. Collier’s entire honesty and good-faith in the mat- 
ter. But since he has been found shaking hands so cordially 
with opposite extremes of opinion, we submit that both he and 
the public may fairly hold us excused from reposing implicit 
trust in his judgment. As for Singer’s insinuations of fraudu- 
lent practice, we hold them to be sins alike against good taste, 
good manners, and good policy. And his course herein is the 
more to be regretted, forasmuch as its natural effect is to dis- 
credit his own learned and well-seasoned judgment touching 
the matters in discussion. To be casting out hints of fraud in 
a case like this, is surely most unworthy business: either the 
fraud should be directly charged, or else the contrary taken 
for granted. Collier as well as Singer has grown old in the 
service of Shakespearian literature: this of itself ought to be 
enough to shield him from any treatment of the sort. Of his 
well-approved learning and diligence in this most important 
field of letters, it is scarce possible to speak in too high terms. 
On the other hand, considerable allowance should in justice be 
made for the honest indignation naturally felt by a veteran 
Shakespearian like Singer, at such a spirit of presumptuous and 
sweeping innovation as Collier had manifested. Singer’s Text 
of Shakespeare Vindicated, bating the points already censured, 
is a worthy contribution towards the same good work; and 
amply shows that he needed not to impeach any other man’s rec- 
titude, in order to approve the worth of his own labours. 

This is not the place for canvassing at length the general 
subject of “ the Collier Emendations.” That some of them are 
exceedingly apt and valuable, is now commonly admitted. A 
portion of them, no doubt, will pass at once into the text of 
Shakespeare, not to be disputed by future editors. But the 
number of such is not very large in comparison of the whole 
list. Of by far the larger portion, some are, to say the least, 
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of very questionable merit, and many of very unquestionable 
demerit ; and, highly as we prize some of them, we would 
much rather part with them all than be obliged to accept 
them all. 

To do the thing out somewhat in detail : The whole number 
of verbal changes set down by Mr. Collier from the source in 
question falls, in our counting, a little short of 3,200. Of 
these, only about 500, it seems to us, can be justly regarded as 
deserving of any consideration. Of these 500, again, about 
one-half had been adopted into the text, or proposed for adop- 
tion, long before any thing was heard of Mr. Collier’s second 
folio ; a portion of those so adopted being taken from the 
quarto copies of such plays as were first printed in that form. 
And of the remaining 250, upwards of 100 are of doubtful 
merit, plausibility being the best that can be affirmed of them. 
Which leaves us less than 150 desirable or admissible changes 
to be credited to the unknown manuscript corrector. This 
estimate proceeds, too, upon a pretty free and liberal view of 
the matter : any thing like severity of criticism would conside- 
rably reduce the amount of obligation to the corrector afore- 
said. We ought to add, that our computation is partly 
derived from the Shakespeare’s Scholar of Mr. Richard Grant 
White ; the justness of which stands approved, in the main, 
by our own study and observation. 

But, small, comparatively, as is the acceptable number of 
these changes, there are yet enough to deserve our grateful 
acknowledgment ; and we freely confess that the cause of 
Shakespearian literature is in-no slight measure indebted to Mr. 
Collier’s discovery. It is indeed a very important addition to 
our means of arriving at a satisfactory text of the Poet. 

All which infers that we do not regard the changes in ques- 
tion as standing on any thing that can properly be termed 
authority. Any claim or pretence of that kind is simply absurd. 
We can discover no reasonable nor even plausible ground for 
adopting any of them, but their own intrinsic fitness ; precisely 
the same as in case of any other editorial emendations. Indeed, 
the only argument worth considering that has been urged for 
their authenticity rests upon this very fitness, and knows no 
other basis. This argument of course concludes only such of 
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them to be authentic as are judged to be fit; which leaves us 
just where we were before. So that the only judicious or safe 
way of dealing with those changes is, to let alone generalizing 
in regard to them, and try each case on its individual merits.° 
We will admit, if you please, that the old corrector has done 
more in the way of happy emendation than any or all others 
who have tried their hands at it; and if he had not proposed 
six times as many bad changes as good ones, and in divers pla- 
ces marred the text merely because he did not understand it, 
we might be justified in accepting a few doubtful cases on 
account of the good company they were in. It is indeed possi- 
ble that he may have had access to some authentic source ; but, 
if so, he has certainly mingled with what he derived from 
thence such a mass of clumsy and absurd conjecture as to deprive 
his labours of all external support. 

Such being the case, or at least our view of the case, while 
admitting the value of Mr. Collier’s discovery, we feel bound 
to protest against the use he made of it. Had he set forth an 
accurate reprint of his second folio, with all the manuscript 
alterations as he found it, he would have done nothing but 
good service; though, to be sure, in that case, his work would 
have been of but'little use save to scholars and critics. Per- 
haps it would have been still better, if in the outset he had 
endowed the public with a careful and complete list of the 
changes in question, setting them face to face with the passa- 
ges changed; which is just what he has at length done. 

Well, it appears from the book now under review, that Mr. 
Collier’s opinions are stillsubject to “the changes of time.” 
Those who took so fast to his theory of 1853, only pushing it 
somewhat harder than he did, are simply going to be left in the 
lurch by him. In his sleep he snored to their infinite delight ; 
being now awake, he seems ashamed of the music that so 
enchanted them. This, we grant, is no more than they deserve ; 
and we beg them to remember, that if the thing be hard for 
them, it is sport for us. Mr. Collier, it seems, is now at work 
on a third edition of Shakespeare, and is doing it on the old 
common-sense principles. Hear him: 


If Ihad a theory to support, it would have been that with which I set out 
in life, and in obedience to which I edited Shakespeare ten or twelve years 
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ago, viz : that the old copies should be implicitly followed, wherever the words 
imputed to our poet, on such authority, could be reconciled with even a plausi- 
ble meaning. I am now for adopting no other course, unless it can be clearly 
established that the emendation proposed is required ; and in the new edition 
I am now in the act of printing, I shall carefully exclude all questionable 
introductions. Where the fitness of a change of text is self-evident, who can 
resist it? Iam only anxious to be right ; and in determining what is right I 
shall never refuse to be guided by good taste, sound sense, ripe knowledge, or 
well-instructed experience. [I have no vanity to gratify: it is ridiculous to 
talk of vanity in the humble sphere of an editor toa poet like Shakespeare ; 
and, instead of treating with asperity and rudeness the suggestions of others 
for the accomplishment of a common object, I shall avail myself of them 
upon all occasions, and, whether they come from friends or enemies, never 
hesitate to acknowledge the obligation. 

We wish Mr. Collier much joy of his fortheoming workman- 
ship, and we congratulate the whole Shakespearian fraternity on 
their old friend’s happy return to reason and sobriety. 

The Preface in hand has one more passage which we can ilk 
afford to leave unquoted. “I have,’ says Mr. Collier, “gone 
over every emendation in the folio of 1632 recently, for the 
purpose of the last portion of my present volume, and I am 
more and more convinced that the great majority of the cor- 
rections were made, not from better manuscripts, still less from 
unknown printed copies of the plays, but from the recitation of 
old actors while the performance was proceeding.” This strikes 
us as a not improbable conjecture ; and it may go far to explain 
what would else be “an anomalous instance of one and the 
same mind displaying a sagacity worthy of Bentley, and yet 
capable of sinking below the dullest pedant.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. By the Rev. Cuaries 

Kivestey. Philadelphia : H. Hooker. 

This book is small in dimensions and in cost: a reader of ordinary speed 
can find the end of it in two hours at the most, and read it carefully as he 
goes. The work is cast into the form of the Socratic dialogue, and Socrates 
himself is represented as one of the interlocutors; but it shows that the author 
has penetrated far deeper than the mere form of those celebrated writings, and 
made himself very much at home with their interior spirit and method. And 
however “ loose” these “ thoughts” may have appeared to the author, to us 
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they seem any thing but loose : his thinking is in our view very close, subtile, 
and profound ; though it here comes forth with something, if not more, of the 
ease and negligence of mental dishabille; and it so well “becomes the light 
and careless livery that it wears,” as to leave no doubt that such livery was a 
part of the author’s art. 

We read the little book through twice soon after it first came in our way, 
and found it better on the second reading than on the first. We have since 
gone through it again, and liked it still better on the third reading than on 
the second. Moreover, it still left an impression on our thoughts that can 
hardly fail of drawing us back to it again. 

Phaethon, who stands for the author himself, and Templeton, an old friend 
and college-mate of the author, have been spending a long evening in com- 
pany with one Professor Windrush, an American transcendentalist of the 
school of Emerson and Parker. Of course, Windrush freely uncorked the 
bottle of his thoughts, and never got to the bottom of it: his conversation 
showed him to be a thorough-paced subjectiveite, brimful of the inner world ; 
one everlastingly talking about “the spirit of truth,” while allowing nothing 
to be true but what he spun out of his own bowels. So that he exemplified 
the general character of his set, whose way, in seeking for the true and the 
good, is to dive into themselves, to “ tumble up and down in their own reason 
and conceits,” and call upon their own spirits to divine; instead of going to 
the external sources of nature, Scripture, history, and the common reason of 
mankind. For such, undoubtedly, is the real genius of modern transcenden- 
talism. And as such it naturally inspires its professors to acknowledge no 
teachings of wisdom but the notions, fancies, and crotchets generated in the 
fermentation of their own minds and sensibilities. As another quaintly words 
it, “ they mistake their amatory motions for celestial inspirations.” Therefore 
it is that their “ utterances” of truth are so apt to be little else than parox- 
ysms of effort to turn themselves inside-out. And of course the whole ends 
by resolving truth into an empty and impotent synonyme of sincerity. And 
because it leads men, as under an entrancement, to bend their eyes on vacancy, 
where, as there is nothing to be seen, so there is nothing to bound the vision, 
therefore it is that they so commonly imagine themselves gazing into the abysses 
of the infinite. The point is capitally stated by the author, thus: “ Has not 
my complaint against Mr. Windrush’s school been, that they will not accept 
the ground which is common to men as men, but disregard that part of the vox 
populi which is truly vox Dei, for that which is vox Diaboli,—for private sen- 
timents, fancies, and aspirations ; and so, casting away the common sense of 
mankind, build up each man, on the pin’s point of his own private judgment, 
his own inverted pyramid ?” 

Templeton is represented as a gentleman of fortune, of fine talents, of fin- 
ished education, and as having been run as a liberal candidate for Parliament. 
He is also distinguished as a Churchman ; “ the county papers ” having been 
lately ringing “ with the accounts of the beautiful new church which he had 
built, and the stained glass which he brought from Belgium, and the marble 
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font which he brought from Italy ; and how he had even given for an altar- 
piece his own pet Luini, the gem of Templeton House.” But his early relig- 
ious training was in the Calvinistico-Methodistical system of the Clapham 
school ; which, by teaching him to look for the significations of Divine grace 
in the conscious workings of his mind, have predisposed him to be caught by 
the visionary and fantastical utterances of the transcendental Professor. For 
all this is really but invoking one’s own spirit to deliver oracles in regard of 
moral and religious truth ; wherein it is precisely at one with the transcen- 
dental method. And when a man has got fixed in the persuasion, that the 
having certain inward experiences is the proper test of his being in a spiritual 
state ; if, after repeated trials, he find that he cannot work himself up to those 
experiences, he will naturally take refuge in any thing that holds out a substi- 
tute for what he believes to be necessary, but has found to be in his own case 
impossible. Such a refuge transcendentalism offers ; only with this difference, 
that the transcendentalist builds his assurance of truth upon such inward ex- 
periences as al] men may have, while the other builds it upon such as a man 
like Templeton cannot make himself have. And this it is, no doubt, that has 
ripened so many in our day for the teachings of such men as Windrush. 

All these points, and many others equally significant, are laid out with 
great clearness and felicity in the little book before us. Indeed, to our mind 
it is full of choice things put forth with the delicacy and geniality of an artist. 

The book opens with a dialogue between Phaethon and Templeton on the 
morning after the intercourse with Windrush. The two friends are out on a 
fishing excursion, but are too much occupied with the last evening’s conversa- 
tion to heed their sport. They soon fall to talking about the Professor and 
his oraculations ; when it presently comes out that Phaethon, instead of sleep- 
ing upon those deep potations of wisdom, has sat up all night, and written out 
a dialogue on the subject. As he happens to have the manuscript in his 
pocket, the reading of this takes the place of the intended sport. The dia- 
logue forms the main body of the book. It runs between Socrates, Phaethon, 
and Alcibiades, who is an admirer of Windrush. The leading idea is set 
forth under the form of a myth, as follows : 

8. They say then, that Prometheus, when he grew to man’s estate, found 


mankind, though they were like him in form, utterly brutish and ignorant, so 
that, as AESCHYLUS says, 
* Seeing they saw in vain ; 
Hearing they heard not ; but were like the shapes 


Of dreams, and long time did confuse all things 
Atrandom ;’’ 


being, as I suppose, led, like the animals, only by their private judgments of 
things as they seemed to each man, and enslaved to that subjective truth, which 
we found to be utterly careless and ignorant of facts as they are. But Prome- 
theus, taking pity on them, determined in his mind to free them from that 
slavery, and to teach them to rise above the beasts, by seeing things as they 
are. He therefore made them acquainted with the secrets of nature, and taught 
them to build houses, to work in wood and metals, to observe the courses of the 
stars, and all other such arts and sciences, which if any man attempts to follow 
according to his private opinion, and not according to the rules of that art, 
which are independent of him and of his opinions, being discovered from the 
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unchangeable laws of things as they are, he will fail. But yet, asthe myth re- 
lates, they became only a more cunning sort of animals; not being wholly 
freed from their original slavery to a certain subjective opinion about them- 
selves, that each man should, by means of those arts and sciences, please and 
help himself only. Fearing, therefore, lest their increased strength and cunning 
should only enable them to prey upon each other all the more fiercely, he stole 
fire from heaven, and gave to each man a share thereof for his hearth, and to 
each community for their common altar. And by the light of this celestial 
fire they learnt to see those celestial and eternal bonds between man and man, 
as of husband to wife, of father to child, of citizen to his country, and of mas- 
ter to servant, without which man is but a biped without feathers, and which are 
in themselves, being independent of the flux of matter and time, most truly 
facts as they are. And since that time, whatsoever household or nation has 
allowed these fires to become extinguished, has sunk down again to the level of 
the brutes ; while those who have passed them down to their children burning 
bright and strong, become partakers of the bliss of the Heroes, in the Happy 
Islands. It seems to me then, Phaethon and Alcibiades, that if we find our- 
selves in anywise destitute of this heavenly fire, we should pray for the coming 
of that day, when Prometheus shall be unbound from Caucasus, if by any 

means he may take pity on us and on our children, and again bring us down 
from heaven that fire which is the spirit of truth, that we may see facts as they 
are. For which if he were to ask Zeus humbly and filially, I cannot believe 
that He would refuse it. And indeed, I think that the poets, asis their custom, 
corrupt the minds of young men by telling them that Zeus chained Prometheus 
to Caucasus for his theft ; seeing that it befits such a ruler, as I take the Father 
of Gods and men to be, to know that his subjects can only do well by 
means of his bounty, and therefore to bestow it freely, as the kings of Persia 
do, on all who are willing to use it in the service of their sovereign. 

“So then,” said Alcibiades laughing, “till Prometheus be unbound from 
Caucasus, we who have lost, as you seem to hint, this heavenly fire, must needs 
go on upon our own subjective opinions, having nothing better to which to 
trust. Truly, thou sophist, thy conclusion seems to me after all not to differ 
much from that of Protagoras.”’ 

Ah, dear boy! know you not that to those who have been initiated, and, 
as they say in the mysteries, twice born, Prometheus is always unbound, and 
stands ready to assist them ; while to those who are self-willed and conceited 
of their own opinions, he is removed to an inaccessible distance, and chained in 
icy fetters on untrodden mountain-peaks, where the vulture ever devours his 
fair heart, which sympathizes continually with the follies and the sorrows of man- 
kind? Of what punishment, then, must not those be worthy, who by their own 


wilfulness and self-confidence bind again to Caucasus the fair Titan, the friend of 
men? 


Designs for Parish Churches in the Three Styles of English Church Archi- 
tecture. By J. Coreman Hart, Architect. New York: Dana & Co. 

We are always inclined to look with suspicion upon works published by 
architects, for although each of them professes to supply some want, we cannot 
but think that the prime motive is a lack of business in the author's office, and 
a desire to give him a reputation. So far as we are acquainted with books of 
designs for churches in particular, they are, with one exception, palpably 
unfitted to be of any practical use to individuals or parishes wishing to build ; 
and their purpose seems to be to make general suggestions as to arrangements 
and details, but carefully avoid giving the full plans and explanations requisite 
for building, with the idea that parties who purchase a book with the hope of 
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finding in it something to their taste, may eventually be led to employ the 
author in his professional capacity. For it is almost impossible that any series 
of designs, however numerous, should contain just what is wanted in any par- 
ticular case ; the design of every building, if in good taste, must necessarily 
result from or be modified by the circumstances of position, material, size, cost, 
etc., etc. Furthermore, it is plain that the publication of fall plans and work- 
ing-drawings must be injurious to the author’s business, as, if they meet any 
body’s wants, there can be no need of employing an architect. If our archi- 
tects really desire to instruct the public in the true principles and correct 
practice of Church Building, their proper course is to get up a clear, full 
treatise or text-book, with ample illustrations, such as would enable the reader 
to get a good general knowledge of the subject, and be competent to appre- 
ciate and criticize architectural designs,—some such work as the “Glossary of 
Architecture,” adapted to the purpose, and sold at a low price. Mr. Hart’s 
book, like most others of the kind, is entirely too slight and superficial to be 
of much service to any one but himself. The designs, however, are for the 
most part good, and quite in the spirit of English Gothic, although not suffi- 
ciently adapted to the real wants of the present day. For example, we cannot 
approve the recommendation and adoption of the cruciform plan, notwith- 
standing its symbolical meaning, for experience has proved that in buildings 
of that form it is very difficult for the minister to make himself heard by the 
congregation; and, where economy is an object, it is an expensive way of 
enclosing space. Again, we observe that in none of the designs are there any 
side windows to the chancel. This is a grave omission, and not to be defended, 
for both utility and artistic effect would rather require that the gable window 
should be closed and the side lights retained. 

The general tenor and spirit of the author’s remarks are heartily to be 
approved, particularly his condemnation of hypocrisy in building, and his 
appreciation of the reverence with which the Church architect should fulfil his 
calling. The exposition of the features of the several styles is clear and cor- 
rect. There are, however, one or two ideas to which we must express our 
dissent. Mr. Hart says, “Architecture can only exist where light and shade 
are real; painting usurps the place of architecture when it is used as a means 
of decoration ; it is only of utility in architecture when it beautifies or gives 
more expression to forms.” This is simply absurd; for both light-and-shade 
and colour are means of decorating the forms resulting from building, and one 
is just as legitimate as the other, though they are governed by very different 
laws. Colour is best adapted for ornamenting surfaces, and it is wrong to apply 
it to increasing the effects of light and shade, as is frequently done with mould- 
ings which ought to have their effect in themselves. They may be decorated 
with colour, but this should neither exaggerate nor diminish their “real ” light 
and shade. If the carving and mouldings, ete., are not sufficiently bold and 
clear without being relieved by colour, they are badly designed. 

The author gives to Germany the credit of being the starting-point of all 
Gothic art, but to sustain this assumption he must make the term “Gothic ” 
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cover the Romanesque buildings of that country ; for we do not hesitate to say 
that the German buildings corresponding in date to Early English, and those 
of all later periods are very poor examples of the true power and beauty of 
Gothic Architecture. 

France he considers only a stepping-stone to England, the final home of the 
style. ‘This is far from being correct. The early French Gothic is the noblest 
and most perfect development of Northern Medieval Architecture—far 
superior to either the English or German styles in dignity and grandeur. And 
furthermore, in France the style never sank so low in the mire of corruption as 
in either of the other countries. 

The book is handsomely got up, and likely to be well circulated among 
amateurs and others who have some knowledge of its subject. 


Confirmation ; or the Laying on of Hands: its authority and Nature. By 
the Rev. Samuet Fuiuer, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 
New York: Dana and Company, 381 Broadway. 1857. 

Dr. Fuller is well and widely known as one of the soundest and solidest 
thinkers in the American Church. His stores of learning are varied and 
ample; what he has learned he fully comprehends in its underlying principles 
as well as its particular form and pressure; and he has a strong gift of practi- 
cal insight and logical order, for the due use and application of it. And he is, 
withal, a very cautious and prudent reasoner, and is rarely caught “ drawing 
out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.” It is 
altogether delightful to see how, in some grave doctrinal question, as in the 
instance before us, he begins strictly at the beginning, and advances step by 
step, gradually rising higher and growing firmer in his position, till at last he 
puts forth his conclusion in unmistakable clearness, and binds it up with 
irrefragible strength. At first the argument may not seem to promise much ; 
but in the end the reader finds his mind has been insensibly carried to just the 
place where the writer wanted to have it stay. Sometimes there is a certain 
judicious guile in his method of reasoning, whereby he slily involves one less 
acceptable conclusion in another more likely to pass: the explicit conclusion 
is cordially welcomed to take root and grow in the reader’s mind, and mean- 
while the implicit conclusion also strikes its spurs too deep in the soil to be eradi- 
cated. This is on all hands a most justifiable use of art in evading and out- 
witting the prepossessions of men, conducting them to the right goal without 
letting them know exactly where they are going ; whereas, if told in the outset 
what point they were coming to, the voice of sound instruction would only be 
drowned in the clamours of prejudice. 

Confirmation is an apt theme for Dr. Fuller’s hand. He handles it wisely 
and well. The discourse makes but a tract of moderate length, only thirty-five 
pages ; but we do not discover that any material point in the argument is left 
unprovided for. Both the scriptural and the ecclesiastical matter of the ques- 
tion are swept up in a mastery analysis and statement. The tract may be 
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worthily taken as a standard of the Church’s teaching on the subject. Asa 
brief specimen of the work, take the following exposition of what is said of the 
rite in question in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews : 


“Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on to perfection : 
not laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
towards God, of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of resur- 
rection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” 

Notice the golden chain of truths the Apostle here constructs, and eye and 
count the shining links as he touches and names them in succession. ‘ Repent- 
ance and faith, baptism and laying on of hands, resurrection of the dead and 
eternal judgment ” This is the bright concatenation. The arrangement is 
striking, but it is not accidental ; it isnotarbitrary. The order ismo-tcertain- 
ly designed, and obviously, with regard to some particulars, unavoidable : as 
we must exercise repentance, before we can have faith ; we must believe, before 
we are baptized ; repentance, faith, baptism, “ laying on of hands,” as all per- 
taining to this life, must precede the resurrection of the dead, and the eternal 
judgment ; while, moreover, we shall be raised from the grave before we are 
judged atthe bar of God. 

The links of the chain evidently lie in pairs: “ repentance and faith, baptism 
and laying on of hands, resurrection of the dead and eternal judgment.” 

The link then with which the Apostle mates “the laying on of hands” is 
“baptism.” He puts the two together. He creates a union between them; 
just as he forms a junction between “repentance and faith,’’ and between “the 
resurrection and the eternal judgment ;” and as the connection between these 
two pairs is inseparable, of the same indissoluble character is the connectton between 
“ baptism and the laying on of hands.’’ Each is the linked, welded, and everlast- 
ing associate of the other; just as are twin-stars among the sparkling constel- 
lations of the sky; “baptism” the constant attendant of “the laying on of 
hands,” and “ the laying on of hands” the unfailing companion of “ baptism.” 

But since “ baptism and the laying on of hands” are inseperably linked to- 
gether, and the one is the property and possession of the other, it follows in- 
evitably, that either one without the other is, in the appointment and design of 
Christ, incomplete ; just as ‘‘ repentance” isincomplete without “faith,” and 
“ faith” is incomplete without “repentance ;” just asthe “ resurection” will be 
incomplete without the “judgment,” and the “judgment” without the “ resurrec- 
tion. 

These things being so, by the ordinance of God, “ baptism and the layiny on of 
hands”’ are not to be separated, except for a season. In our intention, if not in time, 
the two should always go in company. We are not to be confirmed, unless 
previously baptized. We are not to be baptized, save with reference, either 
immediate or ultimate, to Confirmation. 

All this is most evident, from the mutual position St Paul assigns “baptism 
and the laying on of hands.” 

But we must not overlook the fact, that according to the divine order in 
which the Apostle arranges “baptism and the laying on of hands,” the latter 
follows the former. Why is this? Why does not “ baptism” follow “ the laying 
on of hands?” Why does “ the laying on of hands” follow “baptism ?’ For 
the same controlling reason, as we are obliged to conclude, that in St. Paul’s 
yoked couplets, “faith” follows “repentance,” and the “ eternal judgment” 
follows the final “resurrection.” Without “faith, repentance” is not finished ; 
and without the “judgment,” the “resurrection” will not be finished. In like 
manner, without the “ laying on of hands, baptism” is not finished. 

To this very important conclusion are we irresistibly driven, not merely by 
observing the practice of the Apostles, who laid hands upon Christian converts 
very soon after their baptism, nor by reading the statements of the early 
Christian fathers, but simply by the significant fact, that the “laying on of 
hands” is by St. Paul made to follow “ baptism,” just as “ faith” follows “ re- 
pentance,” in order to complete it, and the “judgment” follows the “resurrec- 
tion,” for the same potent reason. 

In practice, then, the “laying on of hands’ is ever to follow “ baptism.” 
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The rite is to be the invariable sequence of the sacrament; and this order is 
always to be observed, because the “ layingon of hands” is the complement of 
“baptism ;” is its completion, is its finish, is its perfection. 

By these means, we discover from the New Testament itself, something which we 
had not previously discerned respecting the nature of Confirmation, that i is in 
its very nature and ordained effect, BAPTISM COMPLETED. 





OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


WE are in the receipt of various letters, some urging that in the CaurcH 
Moyruty the literary element should be kept down, others that the theologi- 
cal element is quite too prominent. This is nothing more than was expected. 
It is not easy to strike a medium that shall be entirely satisfactory to all our 
readers. Weare and shall be glad to hear their wishes and opinions in the 
matter, and will make the best use we can of any advices they may give us; 
for we desire to be useful in our work, and we do not mean to let that pur- 
pose be defeated by any hobby-riding. If left entirely to our own preference, 
we should certainly endeavour, as far as may be, to make our periodical a 
literary organ of the Church, leaving the theological element rather in the 
back-ground. At the same time, we would have the life and spirit of the 
Church pervading all our literary matter, but without being directly appa- 
rent; a silent power, moulding and toning the whole, yet standing itself out 
of sight. For the most operative forces are often those that work more or 
less remotely and stealthily, conveying themselves through forms that do not 
openly announce them. And we cannot shake off the conviction, that what 
the Church most needs in this country is a more liberal flowerage of the 
mind. Nay, if she were herself somewhat hidden beneath her own variety 
and richness of intellectual growth, we hold that she might both reach more 
minds, and reach them to better effect. 

However, we are not going to argue the subject here. Our readers, gener- 
ally, are people of intelligence and judgment. As such, they of course will 
not expect to be equally pleased with all parts of our work. And each of 
them, we doubt not, will have the fairness to consider that his own pleasure 
must sometimes be crossed for the purpose of pleasing others. We have a 
large number of able and excellent contributors engaged, though not many 
of them have as yet got their hand into the actual work. Doubtless their 
labours will be forthcomiug in due time ; and when they come, will enable us 
to serve up a wider variety of matter and style than we have yet been able to 
realize. Among other things, we have made and are making arrangements 
for a fair proportion of rather light and pleasant reading; as we have no 
notion of having all our pages occupied in teaching our subscribers. 

TurreE have been, of late, some signs of a disposition to make a set-to 
against the system of common schools, on the ground that it does not have the 
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effect of diminishing the amount of vice and crime. It is indeed certain 
that the common-school system does not do all that needs to be done. Per. 
haps, owing to the multitude of religious bodies, each more or less jealous of 
the others, it cannot, for a long while to come, be rendered very efficient in that 
highest part of education which pertains specially to the Church. It may 
have certain imperfections that are yet to be remedied ; it may be chargeable 
with some defects, that are to be supplied by other agencies. But the system 
is bound to go: as for going to war with it, you might just as well go to war 
with the sea: they who set themselves against it will be overthrown, and 
ought to be overthrown. It is enough that what it does is necessary, and it 
cannot be outfaced by arguments from what it leaves undone. We believe 
that the more it works, the more work it will create for the Church; and 
we only infer from this the stronger reason why the Church should work with 
it, instead of undertaking to work against it. We hope, therefore, that all 
our brethren will be wise in regard to the system of common-schools. Super- 


sede it they cannot, arrest it they cannot; and we, for one, are glad that such 
is the case. 





READERS’ EXCHANGE, 


We have determined on opening, under this heading, a sort of notes-and- 
queries department, through which our readers, as many of them as are so 
minded, may hold some talk together, for the purpose of seeking and impart- 
ing curious and useful information. The thing has been suggested to us from 
high sources, as one that may be made very interesting and profitable. 
Besides the manifest advantages derivable from some such arrangement, we 
have further reason for it in that the general plan of our periodical precludes 
correspondence and communication in the more ordinary form. It is con- 
tinually happening among scholars, clergymen, and men of other professions, 
that one is in pressing want of what another is able and willing to supply ; 
only there needs some channel whereby demand and supply may come toa 
mutual understanding. To meet such need, in some tolerable measure, is the 
purpose of this department. It is designed for the interchange of question 
and answer in sundry articles of mental commerce, so that what one has 
and another wants may find its proper place of availibility, and the private 
wealth of each become the possession of all ; for in all the goods of the mind 
Shelley’s rule will hold : 


If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 
Each part exceeds the whole ; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 
Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared. 
Our readers, therefore, are invited to the appropriate intercourses and 
reciprocities of this their Exchange. Odd, quaint, curious, out-of-the-way, 
useful, and entertaining bits of information and suggestion, historical, ecclesi- 
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astical, literary, and antiquarian, old coins of thought, choice relics of memory, 
and divers rarities of mental delectation and festivity, may here be gathered 
into a sort of joint-stock refreshment and service. 


Apropos to this department, a correspondent sends us the following query : 

I have often been told that in Bishop Griswold’s day, whenever he visited the 
parish at Newburyport, Mass., to administer confirmation, the wardens met him 
at the church-door, staff in hand ; and that the Bishop moved up the aisle, with 
one warden on each side, having their staves crossed over his head ; and so proceeded 
to the chancel. 


Was this a local usage, or did it exist elsewhere, and how generally? Was it 
derived from England? Fr. 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


The Rev. E. M. Pecke furnishes through the Church Journal some interest- 
ing statistics of the Church, as prepared for the Church Almanac of 1857. Of 
course the account refers only to the past year : 

On page 44 there is a General Statistical Summary, from which it appears 
that there are 32 Dioceses, and 1,875 clergy. Of these, as far as I have ascer- 
tained in my labours, 39 are Bishops, 1,726 are Priests, and 110 are Deacons, 
There have been 5 clergymen deposed ; 19 have deceased ; 28 have been added to 
the list, and 417 have changed their parochial charge. Of the clergy remaining 
upon the list, 95 make teaching their principal occupation, 25 are chaplains in the 
Army or Navy, and 263 have no parochial charge or ostensible occupation. De- 
ducting these from the list, there remain 1,449, among which the clerical 
changes have occurred, shewing that more than one-fourth, in fact, nearly one- 
third of the clergy have been compelled, for one cause or another, to sever old, 
and form new, parochial relations. From 337 Parishes (more than one-sixth of 
the whole number) there is no Parochial Report. 

Tue Catalogue of the General Theological Seminary for 1856-57 gives a 
Senior Class of sixteen, a Middle Class of fourteen, and a Junior Class of 
nine; in all thirty-nine. Of these, nineteen are from New York, four from 
Pennsylvania, three from Maine, two from Connecticut, two from New Jersey, 
and two from Western New York. Seven other dioceses, among which are 
Frederickton and Nova Scotia, have each one. 

Kemp Hall, of St James’ College, Maryland, was burned down on the 
morning of January 20th. Bishop Whittingham gives in the Moni‘or a 
very stirring and graphic account of the conflagration, and at the same time 
appeals, with all the earnestness of his noble and enthusiastic nature, to the 
public to make good the loss, or rather to make it the occasion of something 
still better. May his eloquent words meet with a fitting response! A corre- 
spondent of the Church Journal writes as follows : 

The amount of property lost was very large—probably $30,000, of which 
about half belonged to the College; but it is fully covered by insurance. 
The remainder, belonging to the students and the two Professors, proved 
a total loss. Upon these gentlemen it fell very heavily, since they lost 
valuable libraries and all their furniture. 

Kenyon College is experiencing a piece of good fortune. The three 
parishes of St. Mark’s, New York, and of St. Anne’s and Christ church, 
Brooklyn, have agreed to contribute, unitedly, $15,000, for the endowment of 
a Professorship in the theological department. And the Episcopal Recorder 
is stirring up its friends to raise funds in Philadelphia for the endowment of a 
“Bedell” professorship there, to match the “ Milnor” professorship endowed 
by New York. Success to them! 
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Tue Diocese of Iowa now has 20 clergymen and 26 parishes. Two years 
it had scareely the canonical number of six clergy and nine parishes, to 

entitle it to the election of a Bishop. Well done, Bishop Lee! 

Consecrations.—December 81st, St. James’ church, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island.—January 22d, Zion church, Pontiae, Michigan. 

Orpinations.—January 18th,"in St. Peter’s church, Baltimore, Mr. E. H. 
C. Goodwin to the Deaconate——February 12th, in St. Paul’s church, Wood- 
bury, Connecticut, Mr. George R. Davis and Mr. T. Carver to the Deaconate, 
and the Rev. Curtiss T. Woodruff to the Priesthood. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Dr. Bickersteth, the new Bishop of Ripon, was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of York, in the parish church of Bishopsthorpe, on Sunday, January 
18th. His late parishioners at St. Giles have honoured him with a superb 
present, costing £130. 

Tue Ven. William Fitzgerald, Archdeacon of Kildare, has been appointed 
Bishop of Cork. He is said to be a man of high abilities, and it is thought 
he will make a good Bishop. He is not a party man. 

Tue Kcclesiastival Commissioners are now ready to begin the work of 
gradually augmenting the income of the poorer livings; their plan being, to 
add so much capital, on condition that an equal sum be raised by the parish 
itself. 

At a late monthly meeting of the Christian Knowledge Society, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed by a vote of 20 to 17: 

That the standing committee be requested to take into their consideration 
the expediency of publishing, under the sanction of competent ecclesiastical 
authority, an edition of the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures, with 
such additions to the marginal readings as may have been supplied by collation 
of manuscripts, or by the Biblical researches of scholars since the publication 
of that version. 

Sir John Dodson, Dean of Arches, has received a mandamus from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, requiring him to hear the appeal from the Arch- 
bishop's decision at Bath. 1t is decided that the Primate was then sitting 
only in a Diocesan court, in the place of the Diocesan Bishop ; and an appeal 
therefore lies from himself in that capacity, to himself in his Archiepiscopal 
capacity proper. Whether any reversal of decision will take place on the 
merits, however, remains to be seen. 

Tue Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, of Frome, has published a letter to his Bishop, 
declaring his agreement in doctrine with Archdeacon Denison, and courting 
inquiry. 

Tue Convocation of Canterbury was to meet for business on the 4th of 
February. 

Tue Archbishop of York is obstinate in refusing to allow of any meeting 
whatever of the Convocation of York, unless he shall first receive the Queen’s 
command to proceed to business. Even the Morning Post, Lord Palmerston’s 
organ, thinks such conduct a shame. 

‘ Dr. Pusey is getting out a work on the Real Presence in answer to Mr. 
oode. 

Dr. Medhurst, for some forty years a Missionary in China, connected with 
the London Missionary Society (Dissenting), lately died in London, three 
days after his arrival from China. He has long been distinguished for his 
high standing as a Chinese scholar and translator. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


We are in the midst of another ill-starred strife respecting 
the ancient and venerable corporation of Trinity Church, New 
York. A good deal of bitterness and asperity has been 
shown on both sides. Divers pamphlets arguing the matter 
pro and con have made their appearance; some of which, as 
usually happeng in such cases, are weak in spots, and strong in 
spots, only both their weakness and their strength are where 
they ought not to be; the weakness is in the argument, 
the strength in something else. All this is greatly to be 
deplored,—deplored, as tainting the honour of our common 
Christianity, and as inconsistent with the peace and good-will 
of brethren in the same household of faith. From these 
remarks we ought specially to except the Communication of 
the Hon. John A. Dix, which, to the best of our judgment, is 
marked by the candid and conciliatory style of a Christian 
gentleman. 

Into this strife we really have not the heart to enter. 
Moreover, by the plan of our periodical, we must have little to 
do with controversy of any sort; with local controversy, 
nothing. But the subject involves some points of history and 
legislation, that cannot but be highly interesting to Church- 
men throughout the State, and more or less so to Churchmen 
throughout the country. It also involves certain questions of 
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public policy and public morality, that are, or ought to be of 
interest to all good citizens. In moving the subject, we shall 
hope and earnestly endeavour to avoid every thing like a 
fighty or criminating tone. Nor, as we view the matter, is 
this so very difficult. For, in what is debated between the 
parties, we really can see no sufficient cause for raising any 
deeper issues than mere matters of opinion ; meaning, thereby, 
things concerning which men may freely differ without imputa- 
tion either of bad motives or incompetency. We are resolved, 
therefore, not to impeach nor question any man’s motives in this 
case, nor to suppose on either side any thing worse than honest 
errors of judgment. Of course we do not, for we cannot, expect 
that what we shall say will be satisfactory to all parties: per- 
haps we shall in turn dissatisfy all. The best we can hope for on 
this score is, so to govern our speech as not to incur any worse 
imputation than just such honest errors as fall within our rule 
in respect of others. 

All which will come the easier, no doubt, forasmuch as we 
propose, not so much to judge the case for the reader, or to 
argue him into our opinion, as to lay before him, with as much 
fairness and impartiality as we can bring into exercise, the 
means of judging for himself. And if the reader, after mak- 
ing due allowance for the infirmities of an honest manhood, 
find us betraying any consciousness of difficulties which we 
dare not name, and cannot dispose of ; if he find us otherwise 
than thoroughly ingenuous and straightforward in argument ; 
then our advice is, that he do not “so sland:r any moment’s 
leisure” as to read another sentence of this article. 

In the year 1697, certain inhabitants of the city of New 
York in communion with the Church of England, having con- 
tributed sums of money towards building a church, and hav- 
ing erected a building on the site where Trinity church now 
stands, petitioned for a royal charter of incorporation, and a 
royal grant of “a certain piece or parcel of ground thereunto 
adjoining.” On the 6th of May, 1697, a charter was accord- 
ingly issued under the seal of the Province by the Governor 
in Council. That our readers may have the matter fully 
before them, we will extract such portions of the charter as 
bear upon the points now in question; giving the very words 
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